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ABSTRACT 
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Implement a tl^i^n of.;an rnstruetional Svigtcv/' ' / ■ ■•'/ 

'by, • 

;^;Connnunit'!y' College Teacih^ri^ 




c\. the most perplexing p-roblems in education is the transfe'r of 

instructional techniques -from otie succcfssful teacher to another 

•Arnold J, Toyubee generalized this problem Whfen he wrote: 

■. » * ' 

■Virm is astonishingly goofl fit dealing, with the phy.sical -wor^d , 
Sut 4;s just as ijstbnishing3.y bad /at dealing with 'human J»' 
rjature; therefore^ an inch gained iti the uryderstanding and 
command over -^uman n.^ture- is. worth a mile gained in the'' * . 

understanding and command over j^li^^tsir^jc^^ nature . • ^. ,. - * 

■ jjurin^ the past weveval jrears Community 'Junior Collf.g-e teachers have 
suQ{:c-ysf>il ly dealt with thousaads, o| students, .'.each different witfi respect 
rc^^rr^oU'vation and ability. Theseyteachers' have developed many unique; . 
a^|pV<%ac-:!es. to teaching which co^rrel^te, highly with student learning . ^.Yet/ * 
^^ky^/^ol t;j.ese unique ;;apprcy^ches have beert transferred from one teacher tc^^ 
\\uHother in'^^^py • teal^mantier*. - .■ • , ^ 



\ It seems l-aglcai to 'b'eli.eye tha[t^ procedures . and materials can be shared 
. by tN:-achert^yfo that indl.vidvial t^acber effort to reinvent (d'uplicate) pro-/ 
cedurt^s and materials can' bV ^educed.j 'thISs , providing the . individual teacher 
more .time to e.f.fectlvely.-manage the teachlng-ieaming activity . ' V 

i[t can -be .conservatively estimated ^ several hundred cff^ctiVe and 

■ validated tei^chlng-' learning . systema' h^ve been, developed- by /^(Am^unity college. 
/ , t^ach^rs during the* past »ten yi&ars . Yet most of these systems have, not 

been jdisserainated for use; o^itsid^^^^ fieveloper 's home college. At the . 

same Itime .hundr-eds of;Other community college; teachers are. struggling to " ' 
produce Mn effective teaching-leariving, sypteih, .ph • their' own/ witho-vit ■ the / 
banc^fit* of the accumulated exper'ienqe .of "their- colleagues, who have walked . 
thi,s j>ath before them. r. ./[fV. * • / , / • 

Since tea(!hin^g is a highly indivlduaiistic '^tivity on the par? ^f the" 
t^aclier It can be argued; that each teacher sHould^nvent' his (her) own pro^ 
cedur^s and materials -Yet . procedures 'and materials developed by Individual 
teachers us^vP^-^Y overlap quite extensively • »Expe:a:ience has -shown that Inr 
^dividual teachers - can adapt another teacher ' s; -prociedures and mater ials\ to 
fit their .own styles and preferences,. 'In effect the adaption' (modif icatipn)^ 
^ process makesj each teacher a. co-author of a teaching-learning , system. " 

r} Jhus, 'the following implementation 'model for an instructione!i>6ystem is 
• \ .rgcdramehded. ' ' ' ' . . ' ^ . 

: ■■ : ^ . v ■ ■•• );■- ■ v; 

■ l-v Select 'a teaching-learrilng Bysrem for your course i which has . ' - 
. been Used at a college apd with Vtuderits which are similar 

. '\.\ - '^^^-Examlne the ■v;alidatibn data tor the teaching- r . '\ . 
y.'. ' i leatniTig system ffelectedi ^ • 



Analyze the cpurse objectives with respfct to content, 
scope and depth* ' ' 

Consider 'the procedures used with respect to your 
assignment and cotirege environment. 

1 



Modlty the selected teaching-learning systfem for your^usv; at ^ 
least one of the f Allowing ways; y'^ | 



dL, Sharpen the course objectives so that they "commuaicate 
specifically the expected outcomes of the course. Check 
the evaluation procedures to assure a one-to-one macch 
with expected outcomes. * 

b. Expand the course by adding a unit which you want your 
students to master, 

^c. Modify and expand the learn!^ng activities so as to pro- 
vide the most exciting and penetrating experleuces for 
( your studen^ts. . . thus incifeasing ttie probability of 

student achievement of course outcomes. 

. ■ o - ■ ' ■ 

d. Correct any error and/or pmlssions^you find in the 

teaching-learning system. 

' •■".** 

^ e« ^Shaie^your modification with the primary auth'or and with 
other teachers involved in modifying the teaching- 
learnli\g system. 

3. Continue to improve your teaching-learning system and sh^ir^ these^ 
J improvements A^ith your colleagues. , , ' 

The responsibilities of a community ^college teacher are linnRnse*. If . • 

reaching can be defined as an activity which causes students to ^earn Tni^ht 
suggest thAt^if students do not learn it is-difficult to assert that tc;H:fiing 
has occurred. Our challenge is quite clear that we 'need to arrnnp/^ o\.r . t v^icli-'* 
ing so that our students achieve the expected course outcomes in spir.f- of 
their individual differences and not because of their individual (li t rerei^^v^.^ ^ 
If^ B^jnjamln S. Bloom^s statement that/, /'Most students (perhaps owr^^L? perrent) 
can master what we have to te^ch them,,* 'is valid (and most of «i3clicvo "hat 
It is)' then our- task is before us, we need to woxk togoth*er to dot ermine what: 

me^an bY mastery and to search for the methods and materials which will 
enable the largest proportion of our students to attain such masterv." <^ 

• ' . . > ■ ■ . \ . . 

Walter "E. Hunter . I . 

' Institute Director n • . 
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, ; I>ISSEMiNATION OF INSTRUCTLIONAt SYSTEMS 



Ij^tAT IS OISSEMINATION? ' -/ ^* . • . ^' ' ^ 

The distribution of a physical or intellextual product to a user. ,. , 
•WHATyi:; XN ins tructio nal ,SYSTE>j? 

Our group has' defj-rted an Inst i.ucLiTnral 'system an applied and tested set ^ 
oi nuiterials and ei^^if iejnces which injures thatXthe learner achieves stated 
objectives when theV^t^terials are'useAas dfesi\gtiied. / . • • 

r ^ '\ '-^ \ . - \ \ Y . ^ . , 

WilAT DO .YOU MEAN BY. "AFPLIED^'f * \ - A '\ ■'■'\^\y ' ' ' ^ 

\ • • * ^ 

T{: US ,th-e key to useful and i^sableVmaterials is Upw well they work with 

st-Lidents- in the Classroom with t^eiV instrVctor or instructional team.' Ajp^lied 

means that the ins tructional sv3 temvias been used under the^ conditions faced 

in normai day-to-dav- ofpration of tha instructional program. 

WHAT D O YDU M E ^^ BY TESTED? 

-Ivii have defined three levdls tof "tested\ instructional systems; 

Vali^dated/Verif led ~ liard data is .available wLiQ)i indicates that st^udjents 
do achieve stated ojjje&tives'' at statedv ci:iterion 'levels, asing, wpII defined 
raea*<tf.ures< There aT-e few "validated programs." (We feel that most alib | 
cJf the „progrSms at this institute .are validated— Tom', .you wilL have tp 
uso your Judgement h^reO ^ . * ' . , "i ' > 

2. Field Tested/Model - data is; available', /usually from mdng than_one try^^t . 
tbat the ma*terialg .se^ tor work when used as desi^fiied. Student .test' data • 
indicates that mqst students ^.chieve objectives, i. e. , the materials work 
wi th a range "6fp student' backgrounds and capabilities. . * 

3. Pilot/Expefim^ntal - confidence fn the evaluatioli; data or measures is^ 
un;;^ertain. Anecdotal evidence by thie instructor/d^K^lo^er/ students^ 
indicates that the materials see"^, tcJ work, at least in part. ^ 

THE KEY TO DISSEMIIJATION IS USEJ. - 




This institute is a dissemitiation effort.. Five instructional systems have 
been selected. . Teams of twe.lve instructors have been selected to 'learn how 
to pperate. and modify t]ie materials and proicedures o^. each selected instruc-^' 
tion^ system to fit their- own schools, students and teaching styles. ' THE 
KEY IS TO USE THE MATERIALS,- OR THOSE FQRTIONS OF THEM, WHICH WILL CONTRIBUTE 
SOMETHING- TO 'THE DEVELOPMENT^OJL:JFHE-STl^^ definition, if the 

materials cSinno.t be us^d^-upo^n returning to your institutions po thing has been 
(Jisseminated! . . , --"^^ a- . . ' . . * * 



jJ HAT COMMONLY BLOCKS DISSEMINATION? 



/ 



One of the most critical b!iocks .is simply — what do each of vou fnce u-^ien vou 
return back to your campuses? What/happens when you begin to* use these ma- 
terJ^ls without the presence 'and^ support of teachers with similar interests? < 
•Without immediate resource to the developer! to ask questions or to share \ 
day-to-day problems? * ^ * * 

A second block you may face is ''reluctant learners." Students must also be » 
'Oriented to different styles of learning* Thev muse perceive immediately ih?»t 
they are l earning s that they enjo y the '-'new" approach. In short* thev must 
feel that there, is an immediate pay-off for the;^sclvcs - in terns of their time 
ane effort in us^ng the .materials compared td what<e^'er klnri^^ of instructional 
experiences they hdve had prevfmjsly — which might IncJude some disastrous 

expferiepces with "ins tructional . systems . " 

f ■ . ■ • ... . " 

t ' ' ' 

A t^ilrd block you. may face is your perception of vour own teaching role and 

of your professional relationship to an Instructional sys'tom which inav be 

structured diflerently content-yi8e»and which mt^y rcnulr^ a different ir-irhm;? 

style than previously. How much will you interfere with "using the system 

designed?'' ' * " . ^ 

»» 

Obviously, we can continue th^'is delightful exercise of citing nil tKe things 
that can block the* use of instructional systems or reduce the v^^lue or usinj? 
th^ materials you. are •working with — the question vou must* u1 cimately answer 
ts: How well is this combinaMon of /tnatructional materials ?^nd procedures 
working with myself (or the te^«;hing ^team) and working for the students? Is 
the end result as goo'd or better^han some other alternative? Ar^* students 
benefiting because of the materials or the learning processes which are used 
,by the students? What are the trade offs wi/^h what kinds of a<lvfintaf^es and 
diSfifdVant'ages? - Wilh 2. tise th,e instructional system again? 

If the aissemination (use) "of the instructi.inal system s-eems tcf be) working, 
why is .it Working? Is it just the novelty of the approach — that i'jf a good enough 
reason to use it ». Incidentally ! ' Do I prefer it as a teaching stratepv? Do 
students ^em to T>refer it as a learning st.rategy? • , 

Know yourself, your st idents and your institutional settir^*! !!! ! 

A BROADFR LOOK AT "DISSEMINATION . 



The use of materials by new students, by nex^ teachers in^ dif f erent instl turfion«5^ 
Is one dettnition of dissemination* There are others./ One* definition of 
Lsseminatipn was arrived ar by a project called TAP-Tanstruct ional Svstems 
Learinghouse which^was set up qs a federal project /in the*^ summer of 1971 and 
now going intp its, t^ird yearf***- /- . * 



TAP sought to i dent if \* and to assist Interested arsons in getting hold of 
fresh,- innovative instructional systems. TAP h^ identified over- 10,000 units 
of instruction — therel is a tremendous pool of , talent -.and creative energv across o 



fair" nation which available tplte ta'pped tpr the' asking. To date we have 
l^-tepared descriptive information on about 200 instructional systems and are 
advertising these materials nationally. Additionally, TAP 'has established* 
•a>tetwork of people snd agencies Interested in working on a local basis with 
jme v.se of these materials. By identifying these regional sburces of help— 
i^ai It-jjj^ni^lfjrg te ceuters-— we hope that local teachers can find convenient 
assistance to help them install fresh ideas into theltL^cfiool aystem^* 

.TAP^ then, attempts to do three thingst • 

1. ^ Identify fresh, creative ^rid intetectlng appro^che^, to instruction' v* 
and learning ' - . ' 

^. Share this information on a national basis » and • v 

3. Work with local teachers in using materialis a^d^adapting^t^tM^to 

their own unique situation. • - ' , 

A BASIC QUESTION ^. » * / 

t .ft . , 

One b^slc question, whetljr€r you are speaking of *t^e objectives of tjiis institute, 
or the broad objectives olf an organization like TAP, Is Instructional Syst/ems 
D evelopmen t; Reinvention or Recycling ? , 

It seems to us that t9o much time and energy h^s been' spent in re.taventiori. 
We don't have the lerLs^ire ^to continue wasting bur time and, auljh^tudenta'. ,<|tiroe 
in making thfe same mis tak<i|^ over and really not accon^iishing much .mdVe ^an 
satisfying our own egos— aMd those^ of our administrators. « 



Teachers have been notorious plagiarists. ' In ^fact« sqme of the best teachers 
I know are out-^and-out thieved of good ideas* We think that -th<e conBervationista 
idea of recycling is a good one push-^^let^s build on the ideas ancis th^ work 
of others. Let *8 save our creative energy and time for going further, , for • 
adapting iDaterials to serve specif ic typi^s "oi students^ .Iter spend odft time working 
with ^students and to help our students get the greatest pay-'^of f ^^ssible from 
the Investment they make in our courses and our' achoola. ' ' ' " 

./■'•*—•■' ' m 0 - ' . - 

Flojtd Urback 



CONSORTJX AND THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE* 



INraODUCTION 



In attempting to present both the background and current status of the confer-- 
tia movement in American higher education', I have dlvidea mjbjtaper into'^theae f 
three'^g^peral ^arts: (1) definition and major characteristics, (2) hfstory, 
scope, and need^ and (3) variety and impact. ^ • * - 

DEFINITION AND MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS 

. ' Definition " . . ^ 

.Contemporary interlns titutional <cooperati*ve undertakings are known as consortia 
Consortia^ take many forms and embrace a variety of arrangements, agreements 
and contracts in stich a way. as to enlarge upon the educational opportunities 
and programs that the ^institution^ offer individually, severally, and jointly. 
The definition of consortium as used herein is so new that* the closest Webster* 
dictionary comes to defining it is.". (1) i 

More particularly ray definition of a formal consortium is one that meets the 
following criteria: ' , 

1) a voluntary formal organization, , ^ 

2) multi-lateral membership that is, three or more member' institutions 

3) multi-programs and /or projects, 

4) programs and/or projects ^administered by at l^ast one full-time 
. , professional^ and - 

50 required annual contribution or other tangible ^vldence of long- 
term commitment of member Institutions'^ 

Consortia as thus defined may quite possibly be a catalyst uVAmerican higher 
education td help provide a vehicular structure for bringing ^boufMnnovation 
and change. ^ * >• 

My rationale for limiting my remarks to formal consortia is that if any 
consortium or group of consortia in the nation today are effective In meeting, 
and quite possibly resolving certain educational problems on the regional, 
state, and/or national scene, it might ver^ well be one or more of these 
highly organized, consortia. ^ 



^Remarks presented at the Instl^iute for Implementi'np a ^vatem^ Approach to 
Instruction W^hin Community Colleges With High Minority Tnr oilmen ts ,,-Sponr>Q red 
by the League for Innovation in the Community College, at the University of 
Colorado ConTerence Center, Boulder, Wednesday morning, 15 August 1973. 



\ 

By referring only to these formal consortia, I am purposefjil Iv not considering 
the 'hundreds of colleges^ which are participating in infcrnaJ bilateral cooper- 
-It lye agreements — important though these are. In addition, I feel it be%^nd 
C.hfe putpos.es 6f our discussion here toclay to be conce»med with consortia that 
have beop organized through legislative action and "executive mandate. Neither, 
I rhink% ate we interesteli iln interlnstituti onaj pfograms that deal with 
a.thi^t ics /| de&ate^ music or similar aeCivities., Also J shall not talk about 
thi.'. si^L£i^caht accomplishments of such regional planning groups as the New 
i.agJ'uid Board iTf' Higher Education, Southern Regional Education Board, and 
*^hi- -Jestern Interstate Commission for Higher Edircation. 

OtUer types pf conacrtia^ that may be mentioned' only ixi i-ias^ng are thoseVthat 
are. t,hose thj^t are institutional based such as the American Association, of 
.unior Coilef^es; those organizations and societies that strive to further 
'.^.iiLicular adademic disciplines like the American His'torical Association^ 
and individuaiiy basedU^roups such as ^t^ie^jnerican Association for Klg^^er' 
^^iJu^ation and the AitiericVn Associatiori University Prof essors . * 

' " Major Characteristics* 

Proba^bly • the most important quality tt|at characterizes .formal consortia is 
Vj'H vuTuntary typ^ leadership which oijganized and administers the" individual 

consortium. This, I think, provided example, Xi^hjereby the educator-adminls^ 
.t*^ator recognizes a problem or challenge and seeks to find opportunities and 
•solutions by <:onsorting. . . * / ' ' 

Geographical boundaries of consortia, as a rule, have been p^imarilv local or 
regional. However , wi th the ' current . means pf transportation and especiallv 
comraunication, more and mpre consor-^la are*becoming natlc^nal and international 

in scope. ' ^ ^ . * ^ ' ' 

- •■ • 1 • - . ^- ■ ^ . ' . , ■ ' 

- ^~ ^ • V ; • • * 

Although a diversified^SDembership may be tyfiical of a consortium, it appear^ 
that the basic rational\e for membership is based primarily oji, the purposes 
anq^focus of the consortium, Theite ar*e formal consortia that* consist of 
particular kinds ^of collveges" such as -strate universities, -and private church- 
related col-leges. Most .formal consortia, hot?e^'er7*iikave an unrestricted 
membership that may inclu\de state universities, (;:olleges* for men and women, i 
prof essiona.1 schools, junior colleges, and tectmical ' las Citutes • A recent 
development in the movemen^c has been consorting- among groups of community t 
junior cblSieges, the Leagufe for Innovation in the Community C^ollfege and G T 
- 70 being, examples' of thi©^ phenomenon. 

Control is generally by. a caun'cil or boarS of directors composed' of member 
college president's and otK«r\.rapres^entatives of the participating institutions. 
Ihe delegation of administrative tasks, in several instances, has been made 



; • V 

*The writer ±si indebted to Geo\rge F. Donovan and his book entitLed: College 
and University Inteririatitutipnal Cooperation , (Washington, D.C. ;* The / 
Catholic University of America \Press , 1965) , for ideas included, in this section. 



\ 
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to other -institutional groups such as deans, iibrar ^ms , heads of dcpnr t7^.»nit s » 
and faculty members. ^ 

The coordination of the programs, projesiets^ and other actiVUi«»s usu^-ilK- 
put into a central 'of f ice — ideally located off ariv of the menbe^r campuses — 
headed by an executive director who often is a full-time appointee. 

The^pdfeition of executive director is crucial *to the success af a con.^o.r t i urn . 
The executive director should be the. real leader of the consortium and '>o be 
^ successful he should combine the positive qualities? of a coJl(''ge ^.yrenident. . 
and dean. ^But if he is the Uaual "president type" he will have hls^dltii- 
culties* in relating to and working with faculty and if be i.s'fche usuaJ "dean 
type" he ^ will have problems in /promo tional matters (jnd in fund "raising. . The 
' executive director should beheld in as high esteem as a hoard rember (coll'oRe- - 
president) ^nd should be.^ible to suggest policy to the board and also he 
able to carry out the policies ^Q^f the board. Moreover, a dl rector . mus i 
exercise' the role of change agejit in education and thus must have widesprea<T 
knowledge of innovative and experimental efforts in. colleges and universities 
across th.e country as well as an understanding of the . riecision-nakirig nfocesr^ 1 
at eaph member in.s titut ion . ' • ■ . \ 

The financial support of consortia over the years has been, and continues to 
be fiinded primarily by member colleges through subsc-r i pti'on for sorvi c^^ or. 
other required annual contribution. Although consortia receive grants Morr. • 
various offices of the federal government and foundations and othor^pi:bn • 
and private agencies, it^^is a mistake to depend on such sources annn;'^1v : -r 
'basic operational expensed:: It is estimat^ed that no more thnn aporox f m-itt i - 
fifteen percent (15%) of all consortia inc6me is received from gr^rr^ts or < ^ 
contracts. 

y \ • . ~ ' . 

■ The programs and projects oi: ' consortia tha-t are limited^ specific, ve 1 1"- )e l ined , 
clearly und^rstoo-d and have built-in evaluative devace.s appcor to be preferred 
^ over more general activities. Although at first, ' attempts may be made 
cooperate in. many ways among members, the most successful practi<re Is to jf^'-'ect 
^^nd carry through particular programs and projects in- whi'ch the participanrs ' 
* qualified to Implemefiit. , • .> ; ■ ' * / ^ ^ 

■ ^ ■ ' . " ' • . \ ^ 

A constant; search for information and methods to increase commifni cation betweon 
and among members highlight the onrgoing activities of consortia. These 
attempts are facilitated ^^hrough su.ch means as making survevs , wri ting ronprrs, 
planning proposals, conduc^'i^ig workshops and ins tl tutes , ^and disseminatln:_\ 
newsletters. ' ^ , " 

Probably th^s^ost important characterigcis neftded In a consort'ivim Is .that \i 
be flexible aW seek to serve a regeneratiye purpose rathen than attempt i'.g 
to replace one ly^^ore member colleges^ Thus, Irj ^mv judgement, a consorr!.!?!^ 
should be an organization ^ th^t serves "only-^g^'s a^caj^alvst for educat ional 'rhapj2e 
and institutional growth. / . 

HISTORY, SCOPE; AND NEED . 

Cooperatifin among groups.^nd colleges' Is^n^rt new. (2) There has been coonerat f i!a 
In higher education In an experimental limited- way forbore thaa two rpHlenia, (3)- 
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a] though the ficst formal CQnsor tium— ^in t;he sense which thes.^ are no^v defined — ^ 
appears Lo be^The Claremont Llolleges in 1925* However/ the recent rapid growth 
ot institutions: has raised interinstitutional cooperation for the first tim^ 
to the 'level of a new educational dimension. (4) Thus, rather than colleges 
ill' a conscfrttum losing their identities, an organizational configuration is 
added whereby member colleges retain their diverse philosophies and goal,s.and ' 
ijlll] .ire able to benefit from the diversity provided hv conisor*- ium-type 
relationships. - .* . . • 

The history cf the consortia movement in American higher education is' replete 
with statements as to the desirability of cooperative relationships between 
and iimong colleges and universities* As early as 1934 Daniel ganford in 
writiV.g the first study on interinstitutional agreements, noted that 

it has been seen that in the Interest of greater economy 
and more adequate provision duplication must be avoided ' " 
artd there must be dif f eren tiatlon through allocation of 
p^ilrticular endeavor to dif f erent \institiitions.. This* 
necessity has led to integration knd ^coordination. (5) ' 



In .his comprehensive study- Sanford Identified 117 colleges engaged in 
'L4l!)nsortia — 25 of 'which were multl-Jatera'l. (6^ 

Lvman Glennv has written that! 



•In. higher educatibn stamped the development of co^le 
universities' -oi most states » Each (Jbllege) bad Its 
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prior to 1945 the lack- of system andi rationality of organization 

■■^ - - - — leges and 

:s own lay board 

of trus4:ees, each pursued , goals estati^lished programs, and so.ught 
students 'with little or no regard -for Vhat other : institutions , 

•* distant or near, were cioing.(7) ' \ ^ 

•* . 

' • ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ \ ^ 

The Educational rol-ic\les Cojnmissi6n pointed out pver ten vears ago that through 

most of American Fi^is to r^^, ^alleges have been fac^d with td!sks of recruiting • 

students, finding neces'sary funds, building* the essentials, of a plant, and 

struggling not.bnly. to justify the hopes of founders but ;«ven to exl^t.(8) ^ 

It woul'd seem, however', that Important differences are now present and that 

the need for competition has dim4.ftished. ^The problems of colleges aad . 

universities today are more nearly prol)lems of all higher education than, 

o^^ individual institutions . The tasks/gf today, it ^ould seem, are tasks 

common to all institutions, '^nd the needs are not only for expansion, but 

also ftfr efficiency, planning, cooperation, and coordination. (9) The 

Educatronal^^Policies Commission further stated that 

■? in pijesent exper^ents and trends looking toward ^coordination 

lie some of the best hopes of both expanding and improving 
American high'er education, (10) , ^ 

Johh Jamrich writes that ther.e has been an upsurge in the effort toward cbop^ 
ration among numerous groups o€ colleges^ and universities duping the past 
decade. (11) This t;rend sugge'sts to me that there are new attitudes among 
flnstit'utions of higher education and the prevailing thought appears to be , 
•more ; conducive towards merging' mo-re 'ef fortrs~~and proprani8* The Fact that those 
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of US here are participating in a discussion on consortia underscores the 
rising^ interest in consorting. 



Ra}qiond Moore wrote in 1967 that the cooperativG movement is just, now develop- 
*^ng.(12) In hlH .study, A Guid e to Higher . Education Consortiums : 19^5-66; , 
Moore lists 1,017 existing consortia, 245 planned, and'^34 discontinued,/^ 
Onp-third (34A) of the existing consortia are formal or multi-lateral. '(13) 
This ia analmbst unbelievable increase from the 25 formal consortia listed 
*by Sanfot^d in 1934. Moore goes on to say that the figure is unnuestionablv 
conseo^atlve , and that there may well be a thousand more fornal and informal 
consortia.. 'He Chinks that there may be many more because American calleges 
and/universi^ties showed ^n average awareness of only about 30 percent of their 
ccjoperative arrangements, evfen though 91 percent of' them responded to the 
Sytudy. In* fact, if bilateral consortia lijre excluded, the awareness ouotlent 
drops to about 20 percent, since that* is^ . the percentage, of schools involved 
in multir^lateral 'consortia th.at actually reported, those mechani^sms. (14) 

Sister Mary Delores^ Salemo> reported dn patterns of interinstltiitional coope- 
: ration in 1966 and listed several factors that may be at,tributed to the 
phenomenal growth in interinstitutional cooperation: firs^, tliere is pre- 
valent in the world today a more widespread acceptan'ce of the yalu^ of inter- - 
depend^n£e as well as. self-sufficiency, v Second,* exampl«cs of successful ioint 
business and educational enterprises^ are creating interest in tticse eniieavors 
^with the desire to •emulate them. Third, "educators reali 7c th«t the survival 
of many small institutions' is at^ stake. Fourth, adm'ttiistrc^tors are .seeking 
through cooperation to expand their educational offering's ^d services more 
economically, efficiently, and effectively*. Fiftlj, the state, vjith its 
master plan for higher education^ often ignores some existing and well-es- 
tablished colleges and universities and thus subtly jcompels administrators of^ 
these institutio*ns to explore every possible *means toTlchieve their goals. ^ 
To thdse might be added a sixth factor-^-the possible availabijitv of founda- 
tion grants for rfarward looking cooperative programs . (15) « i 

^ Elmer West writes that the time is past when we must present a rat^onale^ f or 
interinstitutional cooperation. He says that we are now thoroughlv acquainted 
with the problems of higher /education and one method of solving, them is through 
the development of associations or consortia of educatiq^al institutions • (16) , 

^Ernest Boyer has written, /however, that the hard reality 

* ' is we are* still ^^ery much in the dark.about this thing called- 
" ' partnership in e^ducation. There is much confusion, and^ tittle- 
inte^rest about the basic cfuestion of just: how interinstitutional 
^ , arrangements in highef education really can b^ made to work. We 

have a vague idea^that^ for educational reasons, we should work . 
together and* that, for 'political reasons, we must work together ."([17) 

Although Thbmas McCoonell had long been an ^vocate of voluntary cooperation 
as an overall change agent in the fi^ld of rfigher education, in 1964 he 
came to the confclusion. that purely vgluntajft^ methods are almpst^ certain to 
be ineffective in the long rui\ because; ^ 
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first of all, they are unHkelv to produce the continuing 

and iiDpartial planning on which a comprehens^iv^ and 

diversified system of hig.her e^g/cation must bf=» builtT ' 

Second, they are unlikely to produce the efficient Allocatjon 

of resources for educational expenditures and capital outlav 

that an adequately financed svs.t^ o^higher education renui res : (18) 

Tne Educational Policies^ Commission tak^ the opposite point of viev/ by 
stating '^that 

...voluntary cooperation may sustain the American sv<;tetn pf 
varied sources of control for' colleges' and universities^. With 
the^ rapid rise of coordinating agencies ^among public Ins-titurions ' 
rooted in the financial respotisil^ilitv of political units toward 
them , it is highlv {mportant^v to strengthen the- programs of volun- 
tary cooperation involving both public and nrivate institutions 
of higher education . (19) 

Although the making of formal .agreements between and among institutions of 
higher education/l^ obviously on the increase, there does not at present 
seem to bt> agreement among educational leaders as to the consortium's reason 
for being and efficacy in reacjiing their united goals. 

West refers to this point by mentioning that problems arise from the fact 
that too much is expected too so'on of cooperation and that it takes time — 
lot3 of time, patient uerseverence, some stubborness, meetin^^s and meetjjngs 
and meetings— ^t the potential payoff is substantial , (20) ^ 

VARIETY AiD IMPACT ' ^ " 

♦ 

Variety . • * 

** . 

Of* the 344 mul ti-latetal formal ronso the "qcydcLtry today, each can be 

said to be distinc tivelV different either in terms of merobershlp,' organizational 
and and administrative p^terns, and/or focus." .Mcrton Ertell(21) has listed 
illustrations of cooperative relationships that provide program enrichment 
for bqch students and faculty, economy of operation in administrative and 
fiscal affaifs, enhanced service to the community and cultural institutions, 
and other advantages which vrill assist in {achieving more effective utilization 
of a^vailable resources* ^ "~ , 

Among formal consortia on^ may find both centralized and decentralized staffs 
and organizational frameworks; a multiplicity of acadepic proprams in almo^st 
all areas V and on all levels f rom students and facultv. to administrators and 
trustees; adminl»**a4:ive relationships dealing with planning and development; 
and all supported by either contributions, subscriptions, services, and/or 
grants. , ^ . x . 

Particular illustrations of different kinds of consortia are as fpllovst an 
example of the smallest formal consortium in terms of member institution^ — 
three to be exact — is the Associated Colleges of Oregon and one of the larj?est ' 
is the Regional Council for International Education (I^lttsburgh, Pennsvlvania) 
with thirty-four members. Having the largest number pf students is probably 
the Committee on Institutional Coopera*tion — the 3ig Ten and* the University 
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of (Ml ltav,()-~v1 th over thret*. huncirud j:houH;jn(i ^tudonts. 

Probably the most well-kno^^nv^^con?■ort^um is the Union for Research and Tx- 
per imentation in yigher Education In Yellow Springs, Ohio. The Union conducts 
workshops, projects, field centers, faculty and student exchanpes and was 
Instrumental in initially planning and sponsoring a new national journal of 
reform, Cha nge magazine, with% suf>porting grant from the ESSO Foundation. 

As mentioned earlier in the paper a recent develonment in the consortia 
movement is the consoifting betweerf and among^ community colleges. Manv con- 
sortia across the country include in their diverse memberships conmunitv 
colleges: private and church-related junior colleges, and technical' institutes . 
Only recently, however, have community colleges as a group begun to cooperate 
and coordinate activities among themselves, t ^ ^ , 

It ap^)ears that anj.dea for thiy consorting grew out <yf two national meetings 
on the^comj^itmrtT^'college. The first was an Invitational* National Seminar on 
,the Experimental junior College held at Palo Alto (Februarv 23-26, 1967), 
sponiiored bv the UCLA Junior College Leadership Program and Science Research 
Associates, Inc., and the second v/as n National Conference or The Fxneirinjental 
Junior College held. at UCTA (July 10-12, 1967). . 

At the UCLA conference, Samuel Sava, Director of Prof essionril Services, 
Charles F. Kettering Foundatior^ ^suggested* that "the time is right to organise 
and establish a nationwide system of expf&rimental' junior colleges . **(22) 

\ 

A« a result oi these two ^meetings , several, ^people who attended rhem have <;iru:e 
become the leaders of at least four of the first communitv c^lle<?e consortia — 
twa of whic(^ are ^represented in our session here todav. Notewo^th^' tn.^,^ is 
the Fact that all of these new consor^tla focus on innovation, experinKintat ion , 
and evaluation in attempting to bring about educational change and^Jmprovemenr . 

^ Impact " / • 

• ^ ' X ' I ' 1 

In terms of numbers the cr)asortia movemeiVt is expanding ra^>idlv and a great i 
many colleges are now coordinating theii: efforts in varioiys coonerative pro-' 
grams, projects, and activities. However, tht^ txtent to ^'hich colleges are ^ 
fulfilling the ultimate consortium ideal of ' interdeperider^e is less obviou^.' 

Interdcunendence tis used herein means that there-is a well-planned allrcaticn 
of responsibilities in particular ar^fis and projects, the results of vrhich na^» 
be success in bringing aboiit educational change and Impreveme^l ^ and ^thus 
exerting an impact. c ' ~ 

*Any impar t that a .consortium has /mi its members begin?^ when "show-and-^'tel I" 
iii^jssions are over, various "dream^ bombs" are ^rejected , and cjonm^on ground ^ 
attempti-^ may make is based on happens on t^c carf^punes and not in, the 

centra] office. Also possible impact will not be judged by the executive 
director nor will he do all of the A^ork. The action beginq and qnds on the 
campuses. Ideas and initlatrtve should come from studonfsVand facultv and— 
decisions, should come from bbard members (college presidents) who alone 
sp^k for their institutions to the consortium. 
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Any success enjove<^ by a co'trsor tium should be measured in, terms of its Impact 
on tho :^tudents, fncultf, and adinlnlstratlon. Are more students ^ucceedinp: 
m oTir collegeti? Are 'fewer dropping out? Do the teachers know more -iboiyf 
lunnrting and how it fits Into the instructional process and are students 
learning, more relevant knowledge that will help them to cope with society's - 
problens? . It may velJ be that new interpretations of the imnact of consortia^ 
>^n colleges will .leci.d us to realize that we have relied too long on individual 
autonomy. 

Although "most consortia to date are on the graduate level and deal ' primarily , 
..with interchanges of students, faculty, and facilities, (23) consorting is here 
to stav .and to increase in numbers on a.ll leve^ — especlallv in the community 
junior college. 

On a final note it may bye observed that 70^ colleges and universities v/hich 
siMit evaluative respons-es to Raymond Moore in^is 1965 study, the vast majoritv ^ 
viewed their consortia tavorablv-"--in the language of the ouesti wna'j re, "v-es** 
32.! percent and "very much so" A1.9 percent, producing a total, of ^4 r>ercent(2A) 
• rhu,s naking the consortium a verv viable entltv in American hifjhcr education's 
tutur*;, 

Richard D. Howe . , 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTI-.M FOR r.^XNLRAI. CIIKMISTI-JY 



iNTROnUCTiON • • 

A system for the instruction of gener<il chcmistrv, esneciall\?. for autotutoriaJ 
instruction, independent study programs or f or ' ins tructors using the Keller 
plan. The system is designed for classes ^tha t have a wide heterogeneity of 
student interests and abilities ' . ■ 

. • - " * ' , ' 

Tt)ese materials are prepared to help students learn chemistry their own 
pace. With a general agreement that students learn at different rates and bv 
different means, the: older txraditiohal lockstep TDet}iod of instruction is 
limited in success. Learning is an individual task and instruct ion' should 
obviouslv be designed„„t.o jnaximize individuality. To encourage this, the 
audio- tutorial techniqutf^ias been included as one string to our how. The 
Discussions are closely keyed to the. audio- tapes which permits students to 
read and listen simultaneously-- to the materials. This enhances . learning 
sinjpe the, student is apply ing' two senses: sight and heading. Students who have 
reading problems find that th,is approa'ch is of .great help to them. Obviously, ^ 
if a student is an excellent reader and learns best from the printed page^ itt 
is o£'little meaning to him to insist chat he also listen to the audio tape. 
Further, textbooks, films and other visual aids, and l^fhoratorv experiments 
are programmed into the course so that it is a semi-programmed» multi-media 
approach to general chemistry instruction. • * 

It should be. noted that this system is. much more than an ''audio tutorial" 
course since no attempt has l>een made to be parochial about the student'^s use ' ' 
of tfie magnet ic~taj)ed material. We haye regarded the audio .tape as onlv one 
means to assist in the student's learnitig. BasiOflllv^ how the student learns 
best is something we are' not yet able to define closelv. We do, however, f.eel 
that the s^tudent shvould be expo'sied to many different source'iV fo^' learning and 
we insist that he. use those jreaources from which he learns m'bsx efficiently, 
whether they j)e written materials, audio or visual materials',- l^Boratorv experfi- 
mentation, ^-buddies", classmates or teachers,: or the wide world. -Further, we! 
attempt to teach the student to search for . learning materials from. many sources' 
with the aid of educational obj ectivey which are included in each Unit of 
the ^Student Response Book, . / / " ' ' . \ ' 

This individualized instruction allows the student to grow in confidence and 
i'ndependence -and teaches him that with thfe Kelp of clearly thought-out objectives, 
he ha$ the knowljedge and resources to learn without' necessarily being in a formal ^ 
classroom. 



A key point to our system is Che frequent feedback that is tailored into t^e 
course. By frequent feedback the student soon uncovers those points that are 
causing him difficulty and he is then' in a position to .do remedial work before 
he proceeds- tfc a point of no return. The Instructor is also able to pinpoint 
the student'^ difficulty more readily and thus prescribe alternate learning 
materials. This is in sharp contrast to giv-ing one aulz in a three Tfeek period 
and then attempting to help \ a student who is having ^problems* Here the instructor 
is frequently overwhelmed because he is unable to know where to* start effectiva 
resiiBjdial work. ■ , . 
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DISCUSSIONS ON GENERAL CHEMISTRY & STUDENT RESPONSE BOOK 

The Discussions are written in a clear, concise yet. interesting forr>, divided 
into 22 Units which renui re -f roni one to two week's work, depending? on the 
subject neater/ The Units are as follows: ' * 

UNtT • ^ ' ■ SUBJECT 

I. 

I Jtlatter, Measurement & Energy^ XII Reaction Rates ft Chemical Eoumbrip 

II Charge Flow & Subatomic Particles XIII Chenj^cal Thermodvnami os , ^ 

III Atomic Structure ^ XIV Electrochemistry 

IV Periodic, Table & Periodicity XV Acids, Bases S Ionic Eauillhria 

V Chetnical Bonding X\'I The Metals 

VI Nomepclature &' Equations XVII Noble Gases St the Halogens 
Vil CaJculations & Atomic Masses XVIII Boron, Carbon & Silicon 
^V^I Properties of Gases XIX Nitrogen & Group V.-A Elements 

iX The Solid State . XX ' Oxygen & Groun VI-A Elements, 

X V ^ The Liquid State XXI Nuclear^Chemlstry 

XI Solutions ^ XXII Stereochemistry & Organic Chemistrv 

The Units are welj. balanced between theoretical and descriptive chenistrv. A 
shift back to more emphasis on desceiptlve chemistrv was felt desirable after 
it was observed that* students could write atomic structures of chlorine gas 
yet vere completely in the dark concerning any of the-physicai or chemical 
coperties of this important element, not to mention commercial uses. 

Students use the Di6cussij^s and Student Response Book together as thev study. 
To aid in "feedback**, the student is frequently renuested ir* the Discussions 
to 'carry. out some oVert response, such as answer questions, do calculations, 
'tead supplementary material, vi^a film loop, or do a Ifiboratory experiment. 
These responses are detailed ln*the Student Response' Book/ The student can 
later chock liis understanding by referring to the Answter Sheet for that Unit. 
All the Exercises have answers available to the student. In essence, the SRB 
functions as a study guide as well as a laboratory manual. One or more 
experiments are incorporated In the first 15 Units. Normally, a brief auali- 
tative analysis scheme is done during the last 8 weeks of the second serester 
while descriptive chemistry is being studies* here we have used inexpensive 
paperbacks or modular experiments j^franz and Malm, Freeman Co.) for laboratory 
instructions. If qualitative analysis* is not desired, nodular experiments on 
descriptive chemistry are available Ifrom seyeral publishers, tt&uAllv at 25 
cents per copy. * • \ * 

Unlike normal study guides used with a textbook^ the SRB is' an integral oart ^ 
of the "textbook" (Discussions) and leads the student throu^^h a systematic 
series of responses which amplify and clarify the topics being discussed. This 
leads to more effective learning than attempting to, master a large volume of 
material and subsequently attempting to do homework problems* 

The SRB begins each .unit- with a bibliography of Resource. Material listing re-^ 
presentative textbooks, programmed materialst and Instructional film loops or 
filmstrips -available. Wc nortnally keep these reference ma^tcri^ls cither in 
the Library in tlic Chemistry Department or in the Resource Learning Center* 
of the Collego. 



A set. o^ eciuCfitionaJ objectives, written in behavioral terms, \s next givf?n 
which informs the student of the minimum expected of him as a reslilt of studving 
that unit. All quizzes- are based on these objectives to insure that the student 
uses them he studies ^the unit. The .remainder of the Unit consists of 
Figures, Tr'ibles,. Diagrams, Exercises and Problems, and one or more laboratory 
experiments, as previously .discussed. .The Exercises -are printed in ooen 
fonriat so that the student may do his work directly in the SRB. 



Since the System is dJ\^ded into^Dnits, students ne^d only carry the current 
Unit with them; a convenience students appreciate considering the bulk and 
weight; of many modern textbooks'. * \ \ 

' tapesLripts", visual Air| sheets and audio tapes " ^, 

Tapescripts are avall^le for all 22 Units, These are provided so that the 
instructor may prepare the audio tapes in his own voice, one -that his students 
associate with the coiirst,. Psychologically, learning appears more effective 
if th^ person whose voice is recorded is known and respected bv the students, 
since an informality and closeness is gerverated. Further, the tapescripts 
may readily be edited;by the recorder to include Items of local color, humor, 
music, or other sidelights which lend to interest and enthusi asm/ at the local 
college level. . > . . . ' » 

Th^ basis for the tapescripts is the. Discussions on General Chemistry. These 
have been carefully edited to remove equat^.ons, formulae and ot^h.er sections 
which are difficult to follow on the audio tape.^ On a separate printed page, 
called the Visual Aid Sheet, the equations, etc, are enumerated for \ready 
reference. The tapescript directs the listener to these prln)t:ed portions and 
so greatly facilitates the comprehension during the time the /audio cape isJ 
used. iSy using a visual'Aid sheet, the student also saves ccinsiderable Mme 
since It minimizes the number of times' th^ . tape player is stopped and reyfersed 
to repeat poi;tions that were missed on the^ fi|*st playing, / * 
' ' ^ • ^, .."^ • ■■' \ ' ■ ■ . ; . / 

The combination tapesgrip? and^ visual aid sheet mal^ies learpin^ from an audio 
tape exceptionally-easy , particularly since! the tape is d:^'vided into ^n^all ^' 
port.ions to permit student response. For example, the sttident is seated r-t 
the *^learning station- which contains a 4: ape jplayer with th'e .Unit under studv. 
He has brought with him Qy^ Discussions andlStudent Response Book, The Dt^^-'v 
cuiisions are read as he listens to the ..audiq tape which emphasizes the noints 
nec&ssary and at the same time gives the stu)dent the pronei* p.rojnunciat ion of 
.the scient if ic words /used.. After a short listening period, seldom lonpccf 
than five Tiiinutes, the voice on the tape requests that- the-student do ati : 
exercise, study A diagram, work a problem, eti:. and states '"rlow turn off the ^ 
tape and do . This is followc'd by an 8-second to'ne sienc-^l to in- 

form t^he student of the change in activity. The purpose of this break In ac- 
tivity is\to permit the student to sec for himself whether he has learnttd 
that port'iou of: the Unit apd to avoid the monptony of listening for long " 
periods of time. We have found ^that the student's attejntion can readily fla^; 
iif the listening period . is • long . With'the Current S,vfitem we are able' to mrin-,* 
I tain high attention levels because the student's activities are frequently 
/varied. The combination of being able to read the portion and at the same t.imc 
hear it is an unusually effective procedure, particularly, for those students ' * 
who have reading difficulties. ' / 
f 



An alternate use of the Tapescripts-audio tape is to use a textbook along 
with .the audlp^ tape and the Student Response Book. Here the t^-he presents the 
material In a different form and the Student Response Book acts as a study' 
guide and Laboratory Manual. 'Iliis is particularly well adanted for pure* 
audicjr-tutorial instruction, Aga.in, the ^'semi-Drogranired*' aspects of the 
tape with a systems . approach to -give feedback to the student enhances the 
learning. . . • ^--^^ 

ADVANTAGES & EVALUATION OF THE SYSi^M =--c^ 
• ■. 

Our evaluation of the Systen has proven that it 'is inucli csupeirior to traditional 
locks^ep lecture- laboratory inst-ructlon... Rfepeat?6d surveys have shown that 
st\idents prefer this mpans of instruction by _.a large majorltv. G|;eater in- • 
teresi in .chemistry and scieiice has resulted based on the number of stUden|tS|^ 
who now are interested in inajoring in some field oC chemistry or biochetnis|try • 

bur results',, as^'demons trated by grades achieved based on evaluation, perfprmnce 
on • educational obj ectives and not on a probability cfirVe, have raised our 
A gi.nd B level to about 50% and; at the sam^ time, loweired the D and F level 
to less* thah" 20%,. Previously , using traditional lecture-laboratorv. Instruction 
with the 'same teacher, we- obtained -Shout 35% A'a and' B's along. jVlth 357 D's 
and F*s. ' Th*ese figures aire based on . the nuinb«er <pf student^^ completing the^ 
course, omitting those who dropped thfe subject, | lUsing traditional instruction, 
'about 30-f^5% dropped the course for various reasons. Current*lv,, using the 
Instructional System, we experience 15-20^ of the ^entire class that withdraws 

for all reasons. .We are.' cp^nvinced thaf' students d^^lo-n niorei interest in_ 

chemistry and achieve greateaf Otearning through the systems a^/proach. 

I. ' ' . . : ^ ^ " \ " "o' . . 

Our results stem from classes 'over a four-year perJ.od and are sufficiently 
~replfo~dux:itle-j:x5-^^ uis.of the value of iftdluidualized instruction^ 

Mor^^ubjectfively^, our studei?C^ have responded^ the Vfpllowing on ey^^ 

that are given -^very semester r^ai* ' ' . ' ^ * 

' ^ ■ ■ - . ' , ■' ^ -->.^ ■ . ' * ^ " 

1* Theyi becoTi\,e interested in cheiniistry and/o'r science generally because 

they could achieve despite poor high school chemis*try or science grade^^v 

...... 1* ■ . ' ■ ■ . 0 • . / ■ •• V. 

2. They- ovjerwhelmingly prefer to work at their own time/and whea- they <^ " 

desire.' This assists in allowing raorie freedom to take part-fime employ- 

* tnent . About 85% of our students are. engaged i^n sutli:^^activ-itles. • " 

S^.trhey find that learning can take pTace butslde the formal classroom or 
laboratory and th'dt they become, knowledgable arid capable 0f using many 
modes for learning beyoi^id the traditional textbook. 

4^ They fVequentiy ask if thks System of instruction is open to therocjri 

tnorei^advanceid , courses or at othe# colleges . ^ ""^^"'^ 

From the Instructor ' 8 point. of view, the following advantages are observed: 



At least 5Q;-75% of "lecture'^ time becomes available to do supplemen.tarv 
•cict ivities . For example, one semester a series of lectures was given 
cm the jchemlstry of drugs. Currently, a new setie^ of talks, st^essin^ 
tiie chemistry inyolved, concerned student's interest in ecological 
p,roblemsv Such lectures, which can 'only be considered tf alternate 
avenues are open to the student to obtain the necessary subj ect matter, 
are hi^fily motivational and are of^ of the rjeasans for an upswing in 
student's Interest in chemistry. All experienced teachers recognize 
the need far well motivated students to achieve learning. 

More time is available to th^ instructor to work with students indi^ 
vidually or with small groups of students* At meramec we use one- 
50-mirture session per week, called a "Seminar''^ dbring which we. meet 
small groups of students tm discuss the current Unit. 

Tne hlghe~r skills of the instructor come, into play more fireauently 
us In g;-i^tJN[]^_ system since he, does not hayfe to use'/valuable time in- giving 
"lectures'' which can be much better handled tj/rough the use of the " . 
System. This provides time for supfeleyfientacy talks, demonstrations, 
development of examinat^)n questioofe and i^rfprovement of the System. 

Lastly, teaching by using the Instructional System b^com'es more chal- 
lenging and far less routine. ItNruts the fun back into teaching! 

Rudii^ph L. Heider , 
/c Merantec College^ 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE CHEMISTRY CROUP 



Eleven chemistry Instructors from various sections 6f the countrv n;^rt i r inated 
in the two-veek program, ^^ornlng sessions were employer^ to describe the 
inirtruct ional system lor general chemistry as devised hv Dr, Heir^er. 
Participants first acted stuilents to st(u<!fy via written word and audfo 
tape - the greater portion of Unit TV on Periodicltv* L^^ter, during suc- 
cessive mornings, 30-40 ninut'es were used to discuss the folltiT'injpr kev tonfcsr 
(a) educati^jnal nhilosbphy pertaining to' the junior college student, (b) con- 
struction of • valid behavioral objectives, (c) development of vrltten matct'lafs, 
exercises and lab work, (d) use of various tvpes of visual aids, (e) making? 
and using audio tapes, (f) t*valuatlon of objectives, (g) scheduling and . ^ 
logij^tics, and (h) the Keller Plan (learning for masterv). ■ 

« ■ fc ' 

After a thorough indoctrination to the instructional system, nartf clrants 
were requested to consider writing a unit which might i>e used for a maximum 
of two we^ks instruct i;>Tial time. Each participant elected a topic of his - 
choice inc. duplicai iun occurred) and was asked to write a unit of ihstructipfi 
using the instructional system presented as^a model. '^l 



All participants were reque^sted to complete their units, have ther tvped apd 
reproduced at their polleges* Copies of the completed units were thej)' to 
be exchanged with each of the other particpants whose hjome addresses had 
previousiv been di'^tributed. ■ 

The modus operandi seemed to function quite succes^f ullv* Interest on nart 
of the group.was qpite high Judging by questions a'h^ excel] p.it attendance to 
the group sessions . - . 

* 

Two field trips were scheduled. One to the.camjHis to viiit th,e libraries and 
chemistry building, and the, second, to" vJlflt" 'Iaboratorie.s of th^ National 
Bureau of Standards in Boulder. These were -scheduled at appropriate ^time^s - 
to he^p break the routine of writing thus of feritig' welcome reliefs from 
diffidult creati.ve work., 

Rudolph L. Heider 
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.\ctivitil:s of the communication SKILL5; ^.Korr 
' -1 



Th 



^ two pn"iiclple objectives of the Institute wer« accomplished; 



1, General transferral of an existing system to the pat*ticipant3 
as to content material, strategies for instruction, and mode 
of instruction; and 

, , • f* 

2, Participants to begin development of instructional material \ 
using a systems ' approach to supplement the tramsferred system 

■ or suppiement or replace instruction presently dn exist€nce 

a.t their respective institutions. 

To support the accomplishment of the f ii^STt^ob jectiye , the following 
items were done: 

K Each participant i^eceived a complete set of 12 packages of 
individualized amd mediated instri>ction of the materials 
developed at Lane Community College under ^the direction of 
the Oregbn State Board of Higher Education', Teaching Research 
Division / Dr. James Nord, Project Director, 

2., Bach participant received an instructor's manual and a set 
of tapes which covered the operation of the system. 

' * ^ 

3.. Each participant received ^our evaluations from instructors 
now using the system at colleges other than Lane Comnunity 
College. These evaluations included specific suggestions for 
adaptations and alterations. , . ' 
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4. Each participant received a copy of the Lane Community College 
material as revj.scd during the summer of 1972., ^This included % 
the student handbook and the pre-system activities of the 
student .md qeneral mechanics of registration, credit hours, 

and grades. 

A report prepared by Mr. Sam Blackwell of Lane Community 
College was also in^'luded. In this report Mr. Blackwell 
explained the modifications made in t^he material for the 1972 
revision. 

5. Two of the packages of instruction were done by the participants 
with demonstration to show .tJhe role played by the instructor. 

i 

6. Each of the packages of material developed, and the 1972 revi-r . 
■ sions, by Lane Community College was reviewed in an oral pre- 
sentation to include a demonstration by a participant. 

7,. A shipment of materials for 25 students was made to each par- 
ticijpant except Arapahoe Community College which had two 
participants and only one shipment was made. 

J 

8. Participants r after exposure 'to the system, requested additional 
copies of specific;: packages t6 meet their unique needs. These 
have been shipped to them. 

To assist tlie participants in preparing their own instructional materials 
in a Systems concept tj^e following items were done: 

j ^. The .nine step instructional system model/of the Instructional 
Development Institute of the United States Office of Education 
NSMI was presented to the participcuits. , 



A prescriptive profile was prepared and distributed to each 
student to assist in meeting the diagnosed needs of the student 
and utilization of the transferred material ,i' what was already 
in existence, and what each was preparing. ^ 



ilxeac 
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3. Each participant had 3 individual conf erence«» with the consultant 
t^-^aifrcuss^ what each was developing emd keep the development with- 
in a model.*' . - ' ^ . 

4. A seminar was held to share the expectation of the Director and 
Assistant Director \yith the participants. Each of the paii^ticipcints 
than shared what was going to be used from the transferred material 
knd what they were developing to be used upon return to their * 
respective institutions. The three pc*rticiparits who chose to work 
outside the group also took part in this activity. 

\ ^ 



1 

I 
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A second s 
to share p;ir 
was further 
and experi 
November and 



emifnar was held on the last morning of the Institute 
Iclpants ' progress and/ or PccoFtplishments • If 
greed that the" consultant would gather evaluations 

s with all Tnatertal^^'(3uring the la?t week of \ 
share it as o« Chrlstras newsletter. 



ence 



The degree of accomplishn 
of readiness of the parti 
develop instructional mat 
available prior 'to whert 
to the ^^hov** of sv-s terns 
alsu time that the event 
of transferral would havti 



ent. is. probably related in the main to the degree 
cipants to accept a systems transfer and to 
erial systematicallv.* If additional time had been 
we started or during the fjirst three morning sessions 
nd * instruction on the use of models It is prbbablv 
1 participant product and effectiveness and efticioncv 
higher levels of expected results. 

. Tom Kepner - ^ 

^ Corvallis ; Oregon 
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Validation Report on Experimental Use 
f the Lane CommiiJiity College Communications 
Skills Project Materials 




By 

DonrSmith / 
Communications Arts Instimctor 
Alberta Vocational Centre, 
, Calvary, Alberta 



June A, 1973 < 



As one of those who participated in the Lane Community College 
Communications Skills Project, I felt t^f^ my experiences in us^Jig these 
materials in varied learning situations might be useful to people- involved 
iii your conference, « 

. During the year 1970 - .71t these materials were used primarily with 
the communications skills students at Lane Community College; however, in 
order to test their overall effectiveness (and te corroborate son^fc long- 
standing suspicions that Tom J(epner and I have held about English in- 
struction) we decided, to use the project materials with a high fechool 
completionx class at Lane (high school dr^p^outs aged 1/^-18) which i 
ta^it a^ ^ regular part of the day program at Lane, Used thls*way, tne 
materials could be validated against ^ 'spread student populations, P ii, ^ 
J hasten to add that the tern validation \i3 not u^ed here In a j^triv tl;/ . . 

-scientific way. What follows are my impressions as n teacher of firrllsn ; 

I 

concerned about ways of encouraging effective communication^' by my studejfitr. 
Based on my expertences, I am convinced that the project materials work Jat 
least as well a^' other materials I liave^used in like situations and i^ha^ 
the methodological design created by Mr. Kepner is the most effective ojie 
I am familiar with given today's students. ' .' 

To take the second point first, this is not a program of indiv •.duaJ.izn.d 
instruction. It is a design for personalized instruction; In a typic al 



. claVsrciom situation, 'the teacher deals with a mythical' masf3 student. Even 
the most effective teacher is seldom able to develop a 1:1 relationship 
with all persons in the class. This is especially true at the sec^^^ry 
and college levels.^ 



Consequent -Ly, a major design feature o*f the material is that dt^ 
buys time for the instructor to deal personally with each student. This 

feature was especially important in our decision to use the packages from 

> *• ^ 

the project with high school drop-outs, as more traditional methods had 

■■if'. 

obviously fail]^ +*o hold these people. It was our belief that teachers 
ocuid not joiov|lfenough about each :5tudent ordinarily to ascertain what 

actually were. Our program is designed 



their leajhring problems arul style 
tc accommodate tip is' problem in wa^^si. 



■ J 



r. Thwugh personal diagnosis rinitially. 

2. Through the provision for tracks through the materials based on 
personal diagnosis. ^ * ^ 

3. Through our irisistance that^ performance of terminal objective.! 
be the only criterion for ^successful completion of each step. 

i+. Through personal diagnosis c^f pretests, enabling (midpoint) 
objectives, and ex^rcisesV 

5. Through a design that encourages (at points even demanas) 
students to seek' consultation with an instructor. . „ 

6. Thr>DUgh the ^abandonment of time 'frame for completion of the ^ 
various segnents of each student's leaining prescription. 

7. Thorough, allowing th^lnstrixctor (facilitator) to alter a ' ^ 
pre^scription at any point based on feedbacjc from refei*ences.' \ 




There^are two ways of abandoning a student. C3he is.to/allow hiin to hide • 

• - • - ■. . _^<;. _ • L 

in the aiionymity of the classroom. The dther is to put him into a program 
of individualized instruction, dependent on machines flind programed material, 
and cut him adrift. — Studenia rcalAe e bo t h^f th e s e probl e m s ,, yid th es^ — 



|iigh schojpl Ki^i>-auts are especially sensitives to tJiem. Iherefo^e, it 



^ \ was extremely important that these students realise neither of these woxiJLd 
happen to^rthian, Pu^heimorey hi^ schdol* students tend to vieijj ^'English" 
Instnictiolji as punishment. The A for Aian tape devised by Mr. Kepner 



humanized 'the prc'gram from the cutset and because of its persoioal, 

autobiographical nature, 'sets the tone for the ire program. The- 

■ ' ' . . ■ ^ - ^. . . • — . 

high sc}iool completion students responded to this tape veiy favorably* ' 

(I have since^^en used other versions of this tape with equal success 

in classroom situations.) 

My conferences witn the students further convinced than that tbpre 

was something rie.w about thi^ program in that they discovered exactly 

what would be expected of them to conplete the course successfully^ and 

^why. '_The tapes, the conferences, and the packages were each oupportive 

of tjje. s!tudent's efforts all through the course. Most had compiet.t-d 

their prescriptions by the end of week fiv^ (of s:x)-and onl^-- .)ne sUident 

(of 26) failed to c'omplfte the* program. * Students commented favorably • 

about the personal and entertaining •nature , of the pnj^ram, and their 

. ■ 

overall progress was actually superior to that ^f tYte vocational stMents 

... o ■ ■ 

from the college day program who took this course concurently. I believe 
this to be th^ result of the sej students sbeing mostly bright, tuined-ofr . 
young people whjJ were frustrated in high school bjr a depers6nalized 
atinosphere. When the^ i^alized that the materials weife designed to help 
them personally they" re sjponded accordingly. For the more hand;].cappeii 
students, the Business, letter pacKagfe 'furnished a crucidll taste of 
sucoess that carried tji^ through the rest^ of thel?^ prescriptions. 
Fbr the- less severly hamdicapped the .Paragraph package did the same. Ani 
"for the m|ost able students, the Summary, Outline, and Pi,x>ceBs Writing 
.packages provided instruction in organizing thought in w^pp-tlng which .moat 
had somehow In is sed along the way. ^ : . ' . 

The.genn'of many of the ideas. in the pixDgaram were instructional. 
materials developed f 5^ high school instruction, so it comes as ho sur- 



•price that, th-.ese materials arid the delivery system were eiT^ctive with 
these student ii, . • ■ . 

Again, beyond the x^egular vocational education program, it/ was 
dL^cidf^d to attempt this program wibh a group 'of students v/ho were 
enrolled in the college .ffesliman' w?-*iting pTOgram (first term composition 
even •though it was offered ;n the spring.) No attempt way made to p^ir 
off clatscG originally for comparisons, but rather this instructor's. * 

/experiences \\?ith college v/riting courses v;ere to, be the basis for such 
comparioonsr .AdQiti,.)nall;y , ^tud^ents' comments on the program were in- 

vited> both formally and inf':^ dually . Unlike the -regular group o^" the 

*■ 7~ . 

high ijchool students, however, none of these fstudents t?e^an the business" 

letter path through the materials because initial diagnosis (A for Allan) 

demonstrated no need for this route' for any of these students. 

Although many i^joilege-^taiTjni^ a'^out -this^ 

^^ixperiment I would have to call it a success on the grJyiind tlhat students 

who coraple|/§ci ,the' program were as proficient in general 'oi*g^izational 

skills as dther-^udents in freshman composition, and my experienced tell 

me that it is. this aspect of college writing- that counts most. However, 

there is; ah ijrfpqrtantr intangible here as well. These students chose to 

take the first term of composition in the- spring -rather than earlier. 

In some 'cf.ses this was.mer^;^ .a scheduling problem, but I haVe found thJit 

. gen e rally, D tudorit s--vriie-^5egd|^-thi-S"3Lat-e--h 

' in#heir writing ability. All students so identified were* universal in' . 

.their praise for the personalized natuiTi of the; program find their being 
able to get'*dir(?ct persorial feedback ou th^ix writing jshculd eriable 
them to persist in thes^ skilisV^* To^^put it anptheir way, this program' has 
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proved to.be suppprtive of the students who enroll in it '^n a. personal 
ad well as intellectual basis, regardlena of their educational level,. 
,1 feel- it is most useful' for the sort. of student^ irt the high ;:{r»l:ocl.- , 

7 ■ "J 

completion course or vocational pVogram^ but on the same basis a ^5aIni- 
larly designed 5tJ^:)gr£tfn should work \with any grmp of students. In 
fact, one of the main advantages that has notvfe^n mentioned is thaf^^he 
materials are supportive of the teachers as well as the f student i^. Many 
teachers seem wary of "canned" programs* as an infringem^t on their / 
creativity. This program, vrtiile providing a basic structure and \ 
developuerrtsn material \for b^sic writing skills, still/ leaves the teacher 
free to draw on his pwn teaching .repetoire, or ev^n to^/sjiibsitute relevant!, 
material to suit'ianique local situations. The con^^^mces, which c<?Lfi"be - 



conducted on both an individual or ad hoc 
the teacher with an opportunity to do whai 



small-TgrouD basis,, provide 
. he was trained, for — €o\ 



teach, yRather than, bjeing restrictive, this >prx) gram acjtually forces the 
teacher to" be mor« effective, and with le/s e;q)erienc4d teachers it p^- 



vidc 



s an in-service learning experience jth^t no univei|sity School of 



education could mate! 



r 



i 'Would not want to leave tjie -impression that th4re ai^ ^i^iii^rob- 
lj|s with' this fcommunications skiJLls program, however, J Probably the 
single taost significant one is that, even with the best| of orientation, 
too many student soused to a- classroom setting .;fam to ^ake ofitlimne use 



of 1;he froilities and materials provided, PeiMps tlfis" problem /can b^' \ 

— taken care of in one of two . ways: fi / ^: 

X* $y identifyiJ*g those students leasf likely to^ benefit^r^^ ^ 
I freedcan the J>iT)gram provi^les and' placing them" 4^^ 

situation. . ' ^ — \ { ■ _ 



TT 



2. By maintaining sbrupulous 'attention to the progress of each 
. student through meticulously kept cMnical^re'cok-ds.^ 

On balanc^p, this problein is no greater than p'h?blem$ in o^her nore. 

, traditional programs. The actual rate of attrition is no worse -in this; 

■one than., in the regular programs offered at the community ciollege level.' 

Our concern for^this situation i^. probably the. result of our* expectations 

"» 

■for the succes:3 of the project. Aithbugh.it would be difficult " to prove 

' * i • > ■ . 

.empirically, it i? my conviction that even ^ex:s^ there some malingering 'in- 

this program there would otill be a significant net gain in. actual 

learning and in the ability to learn among tfiese students, as compared \ 

la E^tudents in a clas::room setting. ' ^- • • .. 

TlTe. only certain jgeneralization to be made about this ^program is 

that teaching it is .jiamned hard — and rewarding — wgrkv 
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t . FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 

Mitchell College, Statesvilln, N,C, 

Mathematics 101-102 (Fundamentals of Mathfemat ics for Llbernl Arts Malors) is 
taught in a labor<Ttorv setting which allows for each student to progress at 
his own rate through the ten units of th^ freshman mathematics course, M^-ith 
101 IS divided Into 5 units — sets; logic'; finite syfitemq; ^vstems of ntimbers 
(whole. Integers, rational numbers); real numbers. Math 102 is also divided 
into 5 units — graphs, equations and inequalities; number* theorv; exoon on t<;, 
radicals and scientific notation; introduction to trigonometry; intrdduction 
to inductive proofs. With each unit the student receives a list of in- 
structional objectives, a variety of instructional 6taterials keyed to the 
objectives, practice tesL items. Each unit has its; own criterion test measur- 
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ing the instructional oUHlKtives. 

Instr uctional M aterials / o 

The instruct ional mater ials for the course include instruclnr nade ninl-units 
(constructed to assist t!ie student in mastering one or two objectives); in-- 
structor prepared tutorial tapes and worksheets (the tanes nre inforrnal-similar 
to what the instructor would say if she were sitting with the student and ex- 
plaining Lho concept to him in g tutoriaj setting); video-tnnes (review o*f kev 
concepts); rererences to commercially available textbooks and workbooks. Some 
Df.t'ie tcnper, also involve* manipulation of objects -according to the dirertion 
on the topf . - Many objectives have two alternative routes for their acconplLsh- 
[Tient so that: if the student fails to master the objective on the first trv, 
ht nay attempt another instructional material (ratiicr than going back through 
ih^^ snme m.iterial). This featute also gives the student some choice in se- * 
letti'ij; the tvpe of material with which he feels he learns best. 

T re-Test 

A studtnt reading through the objectives may indicate to the instructor 
that he feels he already knows material in a particular unit. He mav take 
the crifL^rion test on that unit and pass off on the objectives rlreadv Trastered, 
lie then studies the material on the objectives he does not know md later ro* 
quejts t|ie criterion test on those items when he feels he Is rec^dv. 

i^ost- Te*^ t i^na_ Kecycl ing 

Th<!» student contracts with the instructor for a grade of A,B, or C depending 
on the nu:T>J>er of objectives he masters In <5ach unit as he trcceeds throu^^h 
rhe cijursi . The objectives art nested* For ox.itnple, in a unit for a f, a 
student luay nast^r the fj^rst 15 objectives; for a B, the t*irst 15 plus the 
next 3> nnd lor an A, the 15C level objeorfiives, the 5 B level objectives and 
an add fj t Lon.'il 3 objectives. VJhenever the student requests the uni t test, 
lie is Lested on the objectives for' the grade he has chosen. In our example 
the C te^;t wnuld have 15 questions^ the B test is the C test (v7ith 15 nuesrions) 
plus 5 questions, the A test the. C test, plus the B test plus-^est questions 
on the extrii A level objectives. The student is not given a grade after the 
test but 155 told which of the pb-jectlves he h^3 missed. He Is then allowe^ 
time to restudy the material relating to the missed objectives nnd later take 
alternate test questions on the obJ«ectives he has missed. The student has 
to ichieve a 100% performance on the level of objectives he has chl>s^n» but 
^^is given several opportunities to do so. A^student does not go ori to th* next 



1 instructional unlt'until he has mastered the objectives of the urit he is on-^ 
\ At 'any point the studer)|t may renegotiate his grade. For example if a studeftt 
\\^ho has originally contracted for a.C wishes to work for a B and he has 
'^^Iready completed th^ two units, he merely goes back to the. first two units 
e-^nd goes through the materials relating to the additional objectives for 
t\\e B..grade> and takes the tests on the B level skills. . 

" ^ ^ - ' "i ■ ' 

Rev ision ' . ' 

The materials are revised by two methods: student feedback and test item 
analysis of the criterion tests. Several units have been comnletelv revised 
based on student comments conc/nr^ning their confusions when goinj? through the 
-materials. Sinc'e there is a re^t »lten) for each objective and ^ach obiective 
is keyed to specific instructional irraterials, when ^ a large portion of the 
students miss an itera, the instructor has clear direction as to which ma- 
terials to revise* Proper sequencing of objet^tives can also be investigated 
by tes^ item analysis. . ^ 

Course Management ' . , 

The Math Lab is open approximately 30 hours per week. Students register for 
a certain schedule of Lab attendance as* a help to those who wish. to structure 
their time. However^ students are allowed to come at any time the Lab is 
open. What happens during the time the student is in the Lab? — students are 
'Working through the written mini-units, taking tests, and vo^king with tapes 
and worksheets. The instructor and student tutorb are tutoring those student 
who need help on a particular objective, going over tesps wi „h students who 
will need to take a retest on certain obj ectives , doing oral testing where 
appropriate, and generally checking on tbe progress o'f students through 
mastery of the material. A,^l the materials fpr both Math lOl and 10^ are in* 
ttre Math Lab sg* that .th^ day the student f^inishes Math 101 he can receive a 
grade and begin worlc on Math 102. The time factor for course comple^tio*n'''is 
f 3.exibl« — a student may take a yiear to complete Math 101 or he may corfipieCe 
Math 101 and 102 in less than the traditional semester, % ' 

i ' 

^ ^ Barbara Washburn 

p Austin, Texas 
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Mathematics Sub-Group 35 

by \he end of tiie Institute, vou will be able, to: 

1. Write* ,m tfflectlve, copnjLtive and psychomotor oblectlvo. 

2. rt'rlte a low level and a higher levol cognitive ohiective. 

3. Write a higher level cdgnitive objective and dp a task analvsis of it 
(at\east 3 sub-tasks) r Order tasks from simple to comnlex. 

4. Write a cognitive objective and 3 criterion items to test for masterv 
of stated objective. 

5» Explain the difference between norm-referenced and criterion-referenced 
evaluation 

6. Wri.te 5 affective objectives and what behaviors vou would accent as 
indicating that the student possesses the desired attitudes. 

7. Explain the difference between non-reactive and reactive criterion :v,en^\iro^ , 

5. U'rito an example of each of the 10 common ins'tructional varlobles Jisred 
in D^v el oping I n d i v i du a 1 i z ed Itisj^ru c t iona 1 Material by Johnson S Johnsnp. 

9 Doscrihe learning situations where each of the following would be most 
effective: 

a. audio tape 

b. video *tape 

c. slides • 

d. 8 mm ^ovies 

e. combination of 2 of the media above 

10. Describe the process by which you will revise vour instructional units. 

11. Complete personal objectives (all participants^ wrote objectives for 
work they wished to accomplish relating to the courses they would-be 
teach'ing this fall)» . 

\ - " 

12. Given a list of: a) elements of successful instructional prop:rams land 
b) cJemonts that l.ead to increased student self-esteem, write specific 
siratepies you will employ in the design of your instructional program* 

13. Given a list of questions relating to the desiy^n of a self-paced learning 
euivironment , describe how you will operate your program (by responding 

to the quiestioh list.) 

lA. Given the Force Field Problem Solving Program, complete the program 
by using the following problem statement: 

..t 

1 want to linplement a self --paced instructional mathematics program 
at my institution. 
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ER?C . 



INDIVIDUALIZED UNIT CHECK. SHEET 

Is there a statement of the rationale for learning the 
material in the unit? 

Ane the objectives clear statements of what the" learner 
will be able to do after successfully completing the uni 

Are the objectives logically^ sequenced/^ 

Is th^%€ an appropriate amount of both "lower" level 
and "higher" level objectives? - 

Are the test Items consistent with the stated objectives 

Is there variety in the ^Xpes of responses called for 
in the test questions? 

Is the criterion for judging acceptabllltv of student 
responses clear? 

Is the npproxlmate learner time required app*.opriate?.^ 

Do the learning activities Include: 

^mall steps'? 

Frequent practice for the learner? 

Imnedlate knowledge of results to 
the learner? 

Are different medi^ employed in the unit? 

Are the 'instructions to the^learner clear? 

Are there provisions for gathering information to 
revise the unit from:* 



Etror-rate data? 
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Learner attittsde data? 



PSYCHOLOG^j 



1 ' 
SYSTEM' 



•i 



''This course is desired , /or you to learn at your own rnte. It is--c/all^d 
incjividualized learning. The class is base^ mainly a-round the tex{« and cas.<;ette 
tapes. The text is broken into* twelve unijis on various" themes'- In ksvchologvT • 
Before you complete a unit in the text,, you ^vill come to the lab in •S-27 
and listen to^a tape" which is. designed to go wi,th and augment th'e Imaterial 
in the .uriXt. After you have listened to the tape^/s^^nd when vou feeL vou have 



5S c 



Heck 



on the unlt->^ 

check 
mastered • - 
ome dif f.l- 
t we can . ^ 



mastered the material in the text, you will take aj>j^^^T>e 
If you answer less than 18 out of the' 20 quest^Snson 'the prop,r.eijjj; 
correctly we will ask you to re-study the areas^you havq-'n5t yet 
and take an alternate- form o-f ^the' tes t . If you '«re . ^till having 
culty with some part of the unit I will ask' that youlsee me so the 
decide how to remedy it. As you can see, 'everyone who remains in Itha course 
has to be iiuccessful* because you ^are successful at every ^tep of th^' wav. 

The testing is one of ttie most important parts of the course. 'l nked about 
twenty of you. to volOnteer as f a'cili'itatorsV' This is really , the l-^lst oarfF 



of the cours.e. *Facil litators will work closely with me. V^hen th.e^ 
finished a unit progress check and mastered the materif|l, thev will 



check to otiier students in turn.' 



is whene you *ban see that what v7e.-$re 



have 



v7e .are 



really in feres ted in is that you leaVn. Vour f aci lli tator will th'rouff^l^ 
the test with you as soon as you f^jrislvtrt . Most-people mis.s some of thk 
items, so you t.;lll go back over the ones you missed. Those'itens where you' 
immediately recognized your erroc,-^ou will be given credit^ .The ones you 
really didn't understand, your facillitator , with' discuss with vou. If the v^^o 

We" hope: no onp leaves 
>ar the 
worthwhil e ■ 

experience of the whole co,urse. Come over to the Tab/ and sign up, tc r a time. ^ 
We ask you for 5'. hours a week- Of course if you can block on^l hour a day 
through the week t^at- is best, but. it is not :absd-lutelv necessary. You K^ill / 
receive 2 units of tutorial credit- for your wojrk in the lab. This looks /* 
very good on a transcript. 



of you can't get it straight, I'm available to help, 
the lab v.vith any misinformation. If you havie talked with ahyone ah 
course^, you know that being a facillitator is the most fun and most 

Come over to the Tab/ and sign up,t 



. KTien you flilishall the units cir 'at the regular, time for finales*, vou 
take a^'hun.dred item final which covers the whole course. Your grade 
based on the total points, you earn out of the total possible points, 
earn an A, 80^ will earn a B ^nd 70% will earn a.C; Most of vou wil 
A;p o'r ii's. ^ " ^ V- ' ♦ 



will / 
will be*^. 

earn 'S 



Because this d.s a cp.urse in- individualized learning, a few Qf -vou will need 
mo re - th^ g ont? qua.rter to complGut-^ ihe cputse. ^-.fe^ of you will complLete it , 
in as. 1-^ttle as four weeks (that's the. record-so far)-. For this . t*easl)1rP jwe are ' 
able ..tt> {>ive .those of. you \^^p^do not f inish'^nn NC grade at the. end of 1 the ^ h 
quarter. You do not .r^e-en roll the following quarter, v-.'G carrv you ovAr' 
automatically. However th_e. computer is only bright enough'to ^undersjtHncl 
two quarters so if you need more time you will* need -to re-enroll for clhc* 
suGci^edlrg quarters . Almost everyone who takes the course f inish^^? at] Teast^ ^ 
by ^tv;o qv|arters, .And at thdt time you finish the NC is erased and vbf^^^ > 
appears as* earned in the quarter you enrolle<d* If a disaster occufs MiU it 
requires a longer period of , time the NC grade will remain on vour ^re:cbrd- . 



We meet here at the time you enrofled in the course in 1 -^.rgc f=^eccions and one 
day of the week. Roll will be t^tken In these sections and anv absences this 
quarter will be interpreted by me as your message that you no. IoTiger vrish to 
remain in the course and you will be dropped. 

There. are about 10 weeks in a quarter and you will be doing 12 units of the 
material. This ^neans you shoul^d cover about a unit and a half a week ^nlus the 
hour of listening\time on the t'^pe. Wef^e found through experience that it ' 
is very easy to puKoff doing ith'^, because no one Is standinp^ ever vou 

to get it done. So get started now a iad get one to t:wo units a v-^eek cJone, 
■•^ .-^ . 

This quarter we are again able to^ of fer an' option for some of vou who prefer 
j interaction . in small groups. We can taVe about 40-45 of vou who will not 
'Ipe required to do units 9 yind 11. You will be reouired to listen to the tanes 

for thosje units. . • 

In addition you will be requfired to do a paper. This naper will not be gra-ded 
aithough.it will be . carefully evaluated and will require thoupht on vour Orirt. 
It is part of your contract to the total grade in the course rather than an" 
element to be graded yin ftseLf. The paiper wilX be nrore :!%ily ^expTalned in' 
the seminars. The. jc?&i^*^^and locations for the seminars 'ari^^posted In the lab/ 
If yoH choose thisko|;,t^Hj3<> be sure to both check your name on the roll sheet 
and sign up f or , the'^tinne you wish to attend the seminar. You will riot ^ecd 
to attend the regular* large lecture sections although you are welqome if 
you wish to do so* O 



If you wish to 'enter into this contract come to S-27 by Fridays of^ this week o 
an/d put a check bjj^yCur name on .the- roll sheets which will be posted on the 
, bull<*t-in board. B<e sujce-^ou .do this becAuse your check is vour acceptance 
Ofcf the con^xaG^''^an3^he basis from which weu njake your permanent records. 
All othex names will be dropped as no-shown. .'■?^ 

> \ "^-^ " 

So if you like the contract -- get your m^erials. They are package of booklets 
called Introductory* Psychology in me bookstore. Get st|irted ^^nd have a 
successful quarter. \ 1 



Lorraine Dieudonne 
Foothill College 
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•>trlTLE: Introductory Psychology 

^ 

DEVELOPER : Lorraine Dieudonne 
Associate Professor 



ABSTRACT 



, • livtfbductory Psychology presents learners 
with the major concept^ and language used in 
psychology. - 

• This instructional system is designed for 
college undergraduates with the focus on self 
and peer learning. - , • 

• Learner attitude surveys after five quar- 
ters of field testing indicate a positive' re- 
sponse to the system. 

• This ,se If -paced, two-quarter program em- 
ploys the learners ^ peer teachers and teaching 
assistants-. The learner works individually and 
attends one large group lecture session each 
week. ' 

• Materials include cassette tapes and 
slides. Audio-visual stalff plus on? para-^rofes- 
sional to assist the ijistructor are reconmended. 
Facilities should include audio-visual equipment 
plus classroom space for the group lecture ses- 
sions. A teacher's manual is available* 

GOALS AND/OR OBJECTIVES ' / ^ 



This system introduces learners to the ma^jor 
concepts and language used in psycholdgy . Spe- 
cific objectives of th*^ system are to enable the 
learner to: i 1 



1, 



2. 



3. 



4, 



-^pier- 



take responsibility ,fQt:-p4er teaching 
learning 

make his own decisions regarding how fast 
he will proceed 

show an extremely high degree of mastery 
at each step as measured by progress ' 
checkk * ' * 

show beneiral mastery as iheasured by a 
final exairi . ^ / ^ ' 



■TAP CODE LD^i4 
1 2 



conteKit area 

r- — \ — 

Pfsychol^gy /Philosophy 
f Psychdlogy (General) 



iIeVEU learner TARGETS 



College (13) 



DEVELOPMENTAL STATUS 



t Developmental stage 
.iL^ully developed 
^Under development 

• ^^age ^ > |i 

Currently in 

^Previously used'^^:^ 

Not yet ready to bj: 

used or tested 
^Will be used next yeair 



EVALUATION DATA* 



_ Validated 
X Field tested 
Pilot tryout 



Technical Oesci&li^ion prepared by: 



ERJC 



^ TECHNOLOGICM ' „ ^ ,„„ 
AmiCATIONS 

ipllQjgQY CorvoMift. Oregon 97330 ^ 



For further information contact: 

Mrs. Lorraine Dieudonne 
Foothill Co'llege > 
12345 El Monte Road 
IXDS Altos .Hi Ills , Calif. 94022 



INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 



TAP CODE ^i,.,. 



ACTIVITIES 

Student entry level skills required arc * 
those associated with college acceptance. The 
progreun is .completely self-paced, and the learner 
works by himself , .with the teacher on a one-to- 
one bcLsis, and with a peer or proctor on a one- 
to-one basis. Learners, participating in the 
system, are utilized as p^er leaders and 
te*aching assistants. They administer progress ' 
checks to one £*nother. This technique provijies 
irren6diat;e feedba(ck to learners, and mistakes can 
be quickly i^Bentified and corrected. The 
teaching assistants Kleaurners) also perform 
clerical tafeks. The teacher delivers a weekly 
lecture to the entire group and resolves indi- 
vidual problems th^t cannot be, coped with by 
peer teachers. A teacher's manual, describing 
this l^^t^ operations, has been developed 
by Fred Keller^ PhD a c 



EVALUATION 



This system has been field tested for five 
quarters at the college level* The developer 
reports that the system possesses a high degree 
of reliability for goal achievement as measured 
by final examination results. * . 

An attitude survey of learners indicates a^ 
positive response .to tH'e, system J. 



MATERIALS 



Teache r *'S Manua 1 

Materials incJ udc c:a5ir>etto 
tapes, slidos awX |>fint 
mod i a . 

A\iifcLABILTTy AND COSTS 



Availablo 



1 



For current cost informa- 
tion contact tlifi der 
ve 1 oner . 

INSTALLATION KI/ 'UIRJJMItNTS 



Substantial' cipitdi outlay 
is rc^quired for initial 
pur^jpaso of mat iais • unci 
expenddi)lo itr ms. ."^ up- ^ 
port staff is necessary 
in tiie form ot audio- 
. visual and para-profes- 
sional pors .^nnol^^ 

COMMENTS 



This system Is designed to 
accommodate large numbers 
of learners. 

It ban be taught by% one 
tjQalified teachoi: who is 
assisted by a piira profes- 
siohal in add'it'iion tp a 
number uf pifuctclrb * ^ 
(learr^rs) and peer^ to,K.h- 
ers. 



/ 
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TAP CODE Bl - // 
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TITLE: 



Office' simulation 



DgyELOPER: Bev,drley M. Funk 

Community College Instruction 



ABSTRACT 

\ 

• Office Simulatioh is designed to teach 
office practice skills in a simulated bffice 
setting. 

• }ii(jh school seniors and college freshmen 
can acquire job-entry skills through experiences 
which transfer from the classroom situation to 

a working environment. 

• This system has been fieW tested for 
five years at the high school level and for 
two years at the community college level. The 
developer reports both objective and subjective 
validity established. 

• This two-semester system requires learner 
participation for two hours daily / .The simu- 
larted office is divided into five general areas 
of operation through \^ich the learner pro- 
gresses until he has learned all of the sicills 
and procedures of a business operation. A work- 
day, which provides the learner with actual 
office Aperience in a local business, is the 
culmination of tl^is system. * 

• Standar^ ^uj^io visual equipment and busi- 
ness facilities equipment.,and materials are , 
necessary for Implementation. Simulated auto' 
insurance forms, manuals, and charts are provided 
in this system. A detailed teacher's manual is 
included. 

GOALS AND/OR OBJECTIVES 



The goal of this system is .to increase rele- 
vancy irt the teaching and learning of office 
practice skills. 

Participation in this system with the proper 
tools and materials will enable the learner to: 

OPERATE a posting machine, proportional space 

typewriter, key punch pachine, machine trans- 
criber, mimeograi*i, copier,' spirit duplica- 
tor, various calculators* and dictating unit 



CONTENT AREA 



Technology 
Business 
Businoss Skills 
Office Practice 

LEVEL LEARNER TARGETS 



Community Cc liege (13-14) 
Grade 12 



DEVELOPMENTAL STATUS 



• Developmental stage 
FullV developed 
Under development 

• Usage ' 
X C urrently in use 

Previously used 

_Not yet ready to 

used or tested 
^Will be used next year 



EVALUAT iON DATA 



Validated / 



X Field tested 



Pilot tryout 



ERIC 



Technical Description prepared by: 

m 



TECHNOLOGICAL 
AMLICATIONS 

raojEa 



P O Bq» )02i 
Co^ollii, OrtQon 97330 



For further information contact: 

See Availability section 
for sources ' '-i 



0 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 



TAP CODE B?~57 



G0AL6 A:JD/0R 0BJECTI\fe5 cont , 



CONVERT daily' time .cards into payroll journal 
forms, liandle the various tax deductions, 
and produce appropriate paychecks, • - " 

PKODUCE the coirect letters, resumes, and appli- 
cation ' blanks ^nece^^ary to apply for a 
>ob / be intervacwed and tested j^or employ- 
:nent' ■. ' - 7 - 

RECOa>ilZ£ -drLd choose tlie correct atti re ; for 
seeking ^eniployTT^ent 

'PRODUCE mailable letteriS , memps , carbon copies, 
.'and fill-in- foms on the typewriter 

WORK .efficiently with office forms and supplies 

COM! 03E and type various letter:.; and memos 

IlJysiDLE incoming and outgoing mail which includes 
opening, roatimj, sorting^ d.itingK and corn- 
put at ionj of postage . ^ 

MAIN'i'AIK c"/ file of business papers . 

PLACE "and ariswer incoming and outgoing p^one 
Calls, take messages, arid telegrams 

reconcile: montlUy bank statements 

PURCllASr: f-iij^Jpiies on credit, vorif^y orders, and 
■pay fo,r supplies^ I 

USE reference materials with ease and under- 
<. standing 

MAINTAIN checkbook, spread sheets,- covering. in- 
come and expe'nsi^s of individual proprietor- 
ship or partnership . ' 
PROPERLY design an ajitractive letterhead 
POST debits and crecSits. bn posting machine 
COMPUTE prorata premiums based on endorsements 

' for auto policies 
TAKJi:' a"*'IOBs report over, the telephone 'arid con- 
vert facts' to wri'^ten copy 
VERIFY .documentation of applications for in- 

sui^ance • ' 

FOLLOW a document through an entire cycle ^be- 
ginning and ending with tiie customer ' 
VERIFY, RATING of insurance applications 
DEVPLO?^ better attitudes in .dealing with self 
and^ others 

SUf>ERVISE and evaluate other student learners 
ACTIVITIES » * ' . 



For participation in this system, a learner 
must be interested in clerical/steno occupa- 
tions and have completed one .year of ^typing, 
Learner^ meet two hours daily f'or two. semesters, 
in a model office which contains five stations: 
Policy Operations/ Contact Desk, Underwriting., 



---ERIC ^ 



MATERTALf 



Teaclier.'s Manual: 

Th e You i n S i mu 1 g 1 1 on 

S ijBu 1 a t ed Au t o I n s u r <^ n c o 
Forms 

Sim\jlated Auto Insurance 

■ Manu^\l (procedures) 
SAFECO supplied free forms 
I Agency Flow Chart- 
1 Company Flow Chart 

AVAT'LABIT.I^X A^iD COSTS 



The ma-terials xare available 
free of charge from the 
follcfwin'5; sources r^':.:/^ 

Washington Insurance Coun-- 
cil, 121B Third AVenue , 

. Seattle, Washington 98101 

• Simulated Auto Insurance 
Forms * 

• Simulated Auto Insurance 
Manual 

• Agency F^l'^w- Ch-^rt 

• Company 'tlow Chart 
SAFECO Education, 4347 

Brooklyn Avenue N.E. , 
Seattle, Washington 981t>57 
Attention: Mr- Oohn Stan- 
ford 

Teacher's Manual '( The You 
in Simulation) and. in- 
surance forms for the 
• simu 1 ation 

INSTALLATION REQUIREMENTS 



Standard audiovisual equip- 
ment 

Standard business education 
office €;qu±pment 

Expendable learner materi- 
als: f 
papers / forms? scencilsv " 
and masters 

A workshop or*seminar. (con- 
duct(%d by an authorized 
SAFECO agent ds desirable 
tcacrier training. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 
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FAH CODE Bl 



ACnVlTIES cont. 



Accounting, and Office Manager. Learner's enter 
the mqdel office, occupy each desk for one week, 
and then move on to a" job with greater respon- 
sibility. Numerous activities and experiences * 
which provide job-entry skills are utilized. 
The model office simulates a business environ- 
ment in the classroom. A teacher aided by a 
methods matnual ( The You in G i r.alation) super- 
vises this modell of fice. Assessment of learrter 
aehievement is b^sed on situational tests, du- 
ties tests, pei;f<^mancer criteria^, ability to work 
with others, worH volume, work accuracy, and 
self-growth. A Workday, which provides the 
learner with actual office experience in a local 
culmination of this simulated 
tern. 

acher's manual' accompanies this 
|es the following: Teacher 
judent Prerequisites; Hew to 
Begin: Appft>achir!5 a Business; Supplies, Equip- 
ment and Forms; wetting Ready for Pre-Simulation; 
Bank Loans; Int^Brvlews ; Enjployment Testing; 
Sel<*ction of First Students in Model Office; 
Opiening Day; Successive Days of the ^irst Few 
Weeks; Continuing Activities; Bank Statement 
Reconciliation; Paying Bills; Income and Expense 
Statements ;' New Calendar Year Activities 
Semester Ending; Second Semester Activi 
Endorsements; Continuing Second Semeste 
ties? Closing Activities; Testing; Training; 
Extra-duty JcdDS ; ' Workday ; Motivational Factors 
Evaluation; plxis Charts and Fozns and other 
Appendices • 

EVALUATION 



business , is the 
instructional syn 
j A detailed it€ 
system and^4jr\cli 
Prerequisil 



id Expense 
is; Fi/st 
.tiesf I " 
ir Activi - 



This system has been field tested for five' 
years at the high school l«vel aijd for two years 
at the community college level. A formtfi vali- 
dation study has not been conducted; ^^e de- 
veloper reports both objective and s\!4srjec^ivtt - 
validity, have been established from a comparison 
of ^re-test and ^x>st-t^est results. 

Accorc^ing to developer testimony, the system 
provides k fun learning experience for high 
school students in thatf they are encouraged-to 
wo^ with one anotther in an office^like struc- 
ture with a minimal, number of teacher "lecture" 
sessions. 



INSTXj.LATIOfj REQUIREMFNTS 
cont . 

Support staff necessary for* 
sys tem implementation : 

resource people from in- 
surance industry 

Option^il support s'tci 1 : 
school counseli; toi 
testing an<l intcrvinwin-;? , 
customer simulations co- 
ordinated with IlIvoi 
trairung clajs, anci i:, i :) i ooi 

- nurse/homo econc'iuics toach* 
qr tor persona] hy-^itne 
arid grooming. 

l^xidtincj facilitifib may be 
s rearranged to ae commodate 

1 this system. 

COMMENTS 



This system : 

Acquaints learnoj s witJi an 
office system an^l the 
'-cycling of a product or 
service through tlie crea- 
tion and processing of 
doc'jmentsj ; 

Tics together previously 
acquired skills and know- 
ledges so that learners 
n.ay begin to use them t3f- 
fectively, think critic- 
ally # and make judgments; 

Provided a realistic setting 
wherein, learners can begin 
to discover the relation- 
ships that exist between a 
business and its customers? 

Provides a setting wh^rfjin 
learneri:: can work closely 
with others to improve 
human *-rel at ions . 



Participant Statements 

The following statements were siade by the Institute participants in re- 
sponse to" these two questions:/ 

"What did you accomplish during the jLnstitute?" - 

"How do you plan to implement improved instruc-- 
tional procedures du,1hig the 1973-74 academic 
year?" 

'"The most important thing I accomplished at this institute was the ability 
to weigh different levels of objectives. This information will be • very 
helpful in writing objectives for my course and finding material to fit 
these objectives. * ' 

"Durlqgthe year of 1973-7A I plan to complete the writing of objectives 
for my. course and obtain material to support— these objectives* , The 
material I plsh\ to use will be written by other educators; that in which 
I cannot find tc support my objectives I will write myself. T am doing 
this to facilitate time In implementing a new system of Instruction for my 
students. L hope to have the complete system in operation by the first of 
January 1*974. " . 

Willie Artis (Math'fematlcs) 



"I have become oriented to simulation as a part of business and office 
education. Not only, have I learned the how-to and the theoretical concepts 
of thifS technique, but I have been exposed to individualized techniques to 
supplement simulation. | . i 

"In 1973*1974 I j^lll begin to implement strategies used in simulation-plan- 
ning for a full unit in simulation for the 1974-1975 school year. 

"Other innovative Activities include the use of an A-T approach to Introductory 
Accounting, a course which I designed in 1972. This fall, 1973-1974 school^ 
year, 1 will be revising t>ie accounting cburse» devising an A-T ^system for a 
second semester in accdunfing, implementing and directing an A-T system in 
offlc0 machines '^nd shorthand. The shorthand system will allow a student to 
select specialties in legal, medical, or general, secretaryship. *^ J\ 

Mary* Bacon (Business Education) 

"I learned to organize and conduct a business office simulation class, from 
the opening day through th.e entire sequence of activities. 

"I became familiar with several methods used by others of individualizing 
instruction. • • . 

^ observed good examples ofi audio-visual preparations and how thev are used 
In the classroom . . 

"I became familiar vith a number of outside resources available to classroom 
teachere^'COttmereially published ins true tional m-^^erlals, assistance from 
industry in providing resource people, and of tea. providing both materials and 
equipment. 

\ continued. 
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"T became familiar with a number of nonprofit organizations that will provide 
assistance and materials. 

•*I hope to enlist the cooperation of our department chairman and some* of the 
Instructors in our department to develop a program of individualized X^- 
str.uction in at least one course, then after one quarter, evaluate thi results 
and make desired changes for the second quarter. \ 

"I plan to explore with our department the desirability of simulation of our 
office procedures class, similar to what Mrs. Funk presented to us here."^ 

''In our college, we have implemented a program for Word Processlng/MTST/MCST, 
with Individualized instruction, and we shall work on refining that fo| this ^ 
coming year. 

"I hope to prepare some miai-programs , preparing some audio-visual uni^ts for 
some courses.** 

- ^ -Lois Bean (Bi/siness Education) 

a 

"I plan to make a comparative study of my elementary algebra classes^ 
Traditional method (f all Semester ) vs. Individualized instruction (spring 
semester). 

"I am always revising and trying new ides." ; , \ i 

j -Carl Benjamin (Mathematlcs^):^._ 

i 

"At this institute I had the opportunity of working with the office simulation 
techniques as developed by Mrs. Beverly Funk. She was able to import to the 
participating college teachers a thorough knowledge of the techniques of this 
unique teaching method. 

i 

"I have begun to inviestigate the methods by which I will ba able'to adapt 
and employ the techniques learned at this institute. It is my intention to 
integrate these approaches in the curricula during the coming school year. 

• ■ [ 

"I have inaugurated a program to contact industries within the area of our 
collfege with the objective of .establishing upgfaded training programs for 
their office personnel.." ] ' 

J -Mrs. Mar^ella- Blechman 

■ i ■ i ■ 

"The institute helped me to- avoid needless' duplication of exisiting learning 
systems by furnishing an' excellent system for adaptation. It jalso provided 
direct contact with an expert consultant, who gave practical advice on 
adapting and implementing a spf^cific system. And the institute fostered 
interaction with other instructors committed to innovation. 

» 

"I will adapt and implement the system provided,' a« well as develop individu- 
aH^ed instruction systems $or two other required dourses in English.'* 

^ I -Jim Brother (English) 

I? • • 

"I have completed one unit of individualized instruction .for chemistry to 

be used in the A.D. nursing prdgram, ^ ^ . ^ 



"I hope to adapt Heldet's system In a*^trlal group and to complete and imple- 
ment an Individualized system for the chemistry for A.D. nursing." 

-Donald Dalrymple (Chemistry) 



"The mos.t valuable benefits will berdeti'ved from rh:e dialocue ain Mne 
consultant and the psvchology participants- We know In. detail how £ 



the 

psycnoiogy participants. Ue'know In. detail how each. of 
the others have been operating in the past semesters, and W have eacfi 
'formulated J}lans for the ^future and '^hared these with our Lroup. the ILS 
packets of material and my plax\ for i^pl^Qmentlng -their usey .(.from my own' brain 
,and'" f roni pic^king the brains of our group) are my most signiific^nt; accomplisl:^- . 
tnen'ts. We also had a very .good social '^e^p.p^^rience'' and alltt:he f ri endship,|." 
..which I take with me are a valuable accjilj^;^ " 



above, the academic .-part , but I f el.t./F'sfr^)u 
aspects first » 



lishmeni:- I m.i^ijit even rank tfeis 
l-d mention ' the ^'l^ducational ^ 



'IWithln the limits of my college \s structure and without the benefits of a 
Learning Resources Center , I plan to adap-t ^the TLS course in one section of 
psychology in_ j:.he fall, I will also continue with three ■ sec tions based on, a 
-geiyeral psychology textb^:>ok (Hilga'rd) ; but-.-adopting a number of "procedural » 
ideas from the; systems approach.: \nonrpunitive grading, numberous avenues 
for obtaining 'grades , three attempts on each test, tests whenever the student 
feels- prepared , flexibility with regard to attendance., etc. If I feel satis- 
fied with the ILS materi^ls^ I will adopt them for the thtee ' courses of 
general psychology I teach during spring semester. Since'I will be the 
"systems-approach spokesrjian^j on our canjpus (or at least speak the langu age 
better (than anyone else), f _^=-|will also try to share what I have learned ,Tnd . ' - 
encpur^age others on' the cf-ampus to investigate this method." 

;|- . . . - -Mary Dudley (Psychology) 



"Du^in^ 
Communi 
critiqu 



^the; I,nstit;ute I Jearned of the systems approach used at Lane 
tj^. College and utilized the services of the English consultant 
^ niy^course objectives,- ' ' . * 



plan to enlsl^t the ^id of tuy department to implement an English clinic. 
The clinic will in turrj use the adapted package In-structidnal materials which 
are suitable for, our objectives.' In addition I hope to encourage a* colleague 
to 'd|ev.elop package instructions, " / . 

■1 , ■ ^ ^ , ■ --~pr . .Glenn Grde'n}i::e (English) ^ 

"During this institute I worked i&ithDr. Washburn' on modifying three units 
of mathematics for general educatia^, readying them for a ,self-pacin| systems 
presentation,'" , ' ^ y " 

' • - - , - ; - ^ ."^^li */ ^ ' ■ ■ ' " 

^'Duoring the 1973-74 academic year I plan. to rewoirk more units from^math for 
ge(iferal education^^so that perhaps in ,^^hV fall bf-j 1974 I jwill be ablfe'^ to. try 
the course in self pacing format in the classroom," 

' ^Lucili®. Groenke (Mathematics) 

■ ] ' - ^ ■ }■% 

#Be causae of lack of space, our collsge is..not in a pes it ion to adapt! 
integrated plan of office simulatiQii untii- at ^he very earllesH: 1 97^L when 
permandnt f acilitie^ are completed,. In a discussion with my^''diviisio|i chai-rman, 
Mr. A* Ruhenstein, Jfe ■ advised that I shouljl .make application as a participant " 
in the Institute, I have very much. appreciated this; opportunity. '1 feel that 
my experiknce as a participant will b^ a real- help to the department in planning 
for utilization of space and equipment in our new facilities, 

: : [ " . , ■ ' ' •• ■ J ■ ■ - V ■ ' . ' 

"1973-74-: ""My goal i^ to individualize instriictron on as many of our-...pieces* of 
office equipment as time permits - IBM Selectric typewriter ; Magnetise Tape 
Selectric Type^^^t^^j it^^'^'^k^y^^^i^S wiachine - with the use of audiovlsifal 
equipment knd materials as demonstrated by Mr^. . Funk,''^ . 

" , ■ i ' ; =-Adefle Gustafson (Business Educction) 



• 4/ 

"I exchanged ideas with nany fe^ichpr.- both Vhrn d iscussiofus with them and by 
examination of oxarapJ(^s of tnhii* work whLcu tHitiy broup.ht to th^* conference, 
1 feel that my knowledge of t\\e systems approach was greatly increased by the * 
presentations of the speakersj and the consultants. By. reading the materials 
thjey brought and listening tol the capos which I \nade of all the sessLcns my 
insight into what is happenxn|g botri.in the present and what will happen in the 
future was greatly enlarged. ; I also read five books, relating to conference 
topics, wrote objectives and Iraade a tape i(^r an algebra package. 

"During the 1973-/4 aeadeTTiiv: year I plan to shart^ iriie materiaJ.s and tapes with 
the faculty at Central Piedmont both In my deparlr^Teut and throughout the school, 
1 also pli^n to put major efforts toward iiriprovt-ci '^valuati oti of materials now 
being used-especial ly in repatc r.o pianniiig revisich. I will seek support to 
add use of additional media iyi my departmerft such as tripes and worksheets for 
existing packaged material plus and /or sound or slides. I al^so plan to employ . 
immediately techniques from tpe forced Weld problem solving seminar with 
department members and with students." - 

, . -Ida L. Helms (Mathematics) 

"During this insti'ute I became iamiliar wij^ systematic, packaged instruction 
in basic ^^glish Gommunication skills ^ind with procedures involved in developing 
such individualized (writint^, workshop) lllst:ru^!tiun . I intend to promote such 
instruction when ll return to my college silnce most members of my department are 
vitally interested .>ln making our coui:.-9 offerings ef^^icient, especially remedial 
work. 1 also prepared a systematic course^utllne that has dual ol>jectivef: in 
improving reading and writing skills. Moreover, as a participant in thisMn- 
stitute, I met and enjoyed a large number of concerned and capable teachers. 

* 

"My other involvement in innovative activities is not so much f orward-^looking as 
it is in keeping up* with what '1 understand to be efficient teaching methods. 
Consequently, though what I am tidapting, especially in media, may seem to be ^ 
innovative to many, it%i.s simply the attempt to implement current pedagogical 
suggestions and research. However, I am prlBaarily concerned with the efficacy 
of teaching and learning by discovery methodology." 

^Michael J. Herrick (English) 

"Gained perspective on administrative problems of a-llocating resources. 

Gained perspective on ways ta-systematically approach itistruction through writ:l.ng 

objectives » sub^tasks, learning activities, criterion measurement. 

"Began revisir.g individualized units of instruction which T had developed ^)e icre 
attending the Institute — found ways to improve inst^^uctional techniques when using 
audio-tutorial methods. » 

.■ , i. 

•'Made valuable individual contacts with English instrudtors at other schools who 
are enthusiast-ic about the systems approach. THese contacts have led to not only 
a sharing of ideas about education, but an agreement to keep in touch and to share 
ideas and materials in tke future. ' - 

"Received programed materials f ro«^ individuals an^i the permission to_ take these 
materials with me and to adapt them for use In my clsasses at Central Piedmont. 

" . • . '\ ' 

"How I plan to implement improved IniBtructional procj^dures during 1973-7A .f ♦ 



"I will continue td develop Instructional units which can be wjsed on an Individualized^ 
'self-pacag basis. "^"^ \ 

O ' * continued. • . 
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"I '.rill continue to " sup --e 
of providing. i,D(}X<^'^d\xalizhc 



m aevexppinent e-h-^i-^- WrJ ul-if, -Wj:, .^^^hop aa means . 
help for' studoniUi in claskei;. cthct* than my ownv , By 
support T" mean to share my G\atfrrlais and ta speivi time znyself: io the VJorkshop 
£is pavt-'of iny instructional load (tl^at ij5 , if the- od^nlni'stral .^^^^^^^ 
perrait' ithls,} . • .. ' , " — 1. 



^•^1 plan:;t^f^inltiiaX*'e a" St^ within the GommiriicatiQ-ns Depart-*- 

raeut. by subm4iti'ng a proposal to my department chairm^ai . ..project would aiin . 



for jtKitr^.,. active ■ xnvcuvem^nt'- on 
'systeipatic: abtj^t What:,'ve are V 



the, part- or ' each departmenj' member 




in Decomxng more 
i^. Honeycutt (Tj^avis W , )XEagI 



begrnnlvig' understandiag the int^.auing, of Gysv.ematic te 
Kepner 'System. This may tiourid .like'.a Very sra^ill ?^:epj-'l:mf, 
r^elatively new teacher cVid" because my school is nqt \Hir 



aching tivjcough the 
both because T am 
p..nvo-lved txi s^-s tenis ■ 



approach, this was .actuair: 



quJ.Le a' big s'cep - 



1973-74 -X. plan 
Skills clfrcs, ana" 
librarryT possihJ.y 



■Totri 



i>V3tein f o5: use 



in my Comniualcatron 



to adapt >^i^rt^> oi: 

b0 crfvate a packet- to use Eor teaching my . students to use the 
with, a vidvxitfLpe tour/of the library as part of the pacljt* I 
have addlt,! anal Ictig-rangov-'gar^ls, but ".will concentrate cm, this much first,"^""- 
• ^ , , ■ - . ,■ V- ■ . ' ' -Julie Hunger (English) ' 



\ 



J 1- 



"I}T4t.in^-" this' institute I accoy.plished learning a new innqva'ti teaching technique. 
This tecbilXque has been . used rnroughou d Mis L^a-ssippi in the Vo<V--Ti5ckTS;nst J tut ions * ' • 
vThose who "wiTre non-''voc--/cech te^acbers .:ver<^ not i^lven access to the material • . T 



not only learned .how the "^off ice slinuIV^ibu. is put. into 
par'tlcipated Ixii 'the , aatii«l i;ixavrlatioa. ' IStif!? is the 



aperatioii but 'also - I . 
.way .to learn,- . We learn 
by doing. Kj:3. Fuak knows her 'Ij^Winess; ^ learned' 
ot'her teaching techniques, rrom: other: t'eacht^rsv'partlci^tihg- d the institute, 
I pXaa, if at .all possilbi^ , toV implembVt ^;as m of these vtechniques in my. teach^ . 
ing^'' situation': as pOBsille'^; ^Jj ,,■ . : . 'i ^ , 



'*to implei|ient. the^ 
,6ral piigin .to my a 
of . these ideas cai 
hav,e to be approv 
'in^ti:uctbr to a);g 



e ins cruet iona|L .proceiiuTe)3- i plan .to subinit a written and/or - 
ardfpinie Dean for appravai*: ;^ - - 

be used; without Academic ^er^Biss ion-,. "- -^ ■simlacioh vould 

d aG lL: would li^r a new ■.course. . X; pian-to vq^ with 'my f el±o\^/ ' ^ 
rilze a simtil^.|tibn "ln ;batfc t:yp.c:writipg' and MMng v''^;>; \ /J: 



tanding of^ simu!iatQd* teaching. -^.^ interesCed : apd v ; ■ 

iy Funk's ^linui^^ted insurance pf flee . . I \^ill e^xpiain .the .pro- 



'*A complete lUnder 
motivated by. Bever 

gram to" my skills teachers and give them- t}m niaterials. A program iikei this / 
caxmot 'be s tarted this; year due to "^cheduli1%; eqxiipment needs, and class roosoj SRaqe. 
I will have simulated progmtnsi iu ray\divislou n^.'kt Fall if possible. " ! ' ^ \ 



:1 



"The main area 
non-akill bu6j 



di pi inncvacive action tl^^f we are^ involved in. is the wflting-,|^of 
iness^cou'rses in behavioral objective units*'' . 
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-Curtis Kv- Jackson (Business Education)- 



ERIC 



understand Dr* Header 's program and how it is- used at 'Merame.c; and 1 have .a, 
good ide^ of hew I can ijiake use of, it at LanejQQTpui|l^y^OQl 1-eg.e , lx\' addition, I 
'..have prep^^r^ed and will have ready- for use .this' .Fall a urat bf Incfividualiied -'study 
which vrill supplement Dr. 'Keiderj^^s/inaterials, or any typical textbook. ' . , 

"1 Intend' to., use. the' unit I hjave written^ which .is. a preparatory unit .for the,f 
course., in allluy classes and to .of far it to coLleagues fdi: their use 'In.^ ' 
■ additioa^^,J^^a-ten<^" to use tha iinateriais provided ire by "the Institute to initiate 

, ■ ; . ; ^- ^ ri: ^ ^ .^i' 



. continued 



ox\e experimental section of individualized instruction modeled after Dr. Heider's 
program at Meramec." . ... 

* -Stephen John (Chemistry) 

• • ' .' - . • 

"I was able to construct almost all of the material for modifying the approach to 

Uni^t I in Dr. Heider's materials. This unit will be ^reproduced and sent to each 

of . the other chemistry, participants for use or' evaluation and comments. I have 

also^ become much, much more aware of the systems approach to teaching and without 

trying it I do feel more confident in it. 

*'I Will be trying the materials prepared by Dr. Heider with a volunteer group and 
will of course try my own--mat'e rials also. I will try developing materials for use 
in Geolojgy studies for' our spring semester." ' ^ . o .. ' 

. ' . -.Ralph Jones' (Chemistry) 

"I learned how to organize a Business Education Office Simulation class at the^ 
community college l^vel. " . 

"I became familiar with the materials prepared by Mrs. Beverly Funk for'^a Simulated 

Homeowners Insurance Office and a Simulated Automobile Insurance Office. ^ 

"I tilso became acquainted with business teachers from a number of community 
colleges throughout the nation and had the opportunity to share i^eas with them 
about what they are doing in their colleges to keep up to date and to do to 
effective job of teaching." 

"I plan'to write a proposal for a Simulated Homeowners Insurance Office for imple- 
mentation in the curricula at ,Lo8 Angeles City College. 

"I have requested that sufficient materials be sent to LACC from the League for 
Innovation for starting such a class." i. 

■ -Vauncille Jones (Business Education) 

!'I became acquainted with a nev system of teaching secretaries, -^system that %Q . 
very complete and appears could be utilized to better train our st>ucients ; • :I meet 
instructors, from all ovex the co^ihtry and have shared id^^LS— o^a— sii^lcessf ul programs. 

"The schedule has-been planned for Fall 1973--74 and the system cannot be Implemented 
nqy. Later -I'^ill introduce the system to .our .faculty and give them the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the program." . ,-Ron Kiziah (Business Education) 

"in this^. in^jStute, I gained la thorough knowledge about the audio- tutorial system 
in teaching General Chemistry courses. Dr. Rudy Heider and ^ur. group of chemisjt:s 
enlarged my ideas and knowledge about . the advantages of' audio-^EV/tprial system in 
chemistry. ' '* \ 

"I gained an insight knowledge, abbut; jthe behavioral objectiveis and how. to write 
behavioral .objectives for a course. ' In the process, I also finished writing a 
unit (Organic -Chemistry) for my General C^hemistry course. 

"^During the Fall quarter of 1973, I propose to test these audio-tutorial units on, 
a small batch of ten .students from my General Chemistry course. If successful, 
I^irirll be writing the audio scripts for other units in General Chemistry and test 
.these units to th^ whole class. I might also write the same. things for Advanced 
Organic Chemistry, and General Biology course which I also teach. \ One problem .1 
might face is about tl^e , "open lab" sessiorys because of a lack of facilities in 
our college. " " ^ . -G. Krishnan ^^(Chemistry). 
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^'Gained. Descriptions oi wseverai systems approaches. Knowle^lge of goals, 
processes, and techniques of involving students, in instruction via Keller Plan 
and othorp. Studied materials and "procedures 'utilized' by .'others gf our group. 
Received support for my om innovative practices. - 

" Contributed. Description (written) of my own individual instruction courses. 
Newly completed research in Student Evaluation of Personalized Instruction in 
General Psychology* at: Mineral Area College. Descriptiowi of my n^w T.V. course in 
Gener.il Psychology for Sept. 1973 using s'felf study materials. 

**To continue completely indep'endent and self paced General Psychology, open end. 
In th^ classr'.iom, Institute Keller Plan of peer learning, etc 'utilizing ILS ' 
materials. Produce "Sound On Slide" 35mm slides for supplementary u^e. Slies ^ 
and sound discs already in hancl. Record cassette lectures to accoinpaiiy ILS 
materials to be avkllable in independent study, .(Ready now to tape). - Will' . 
institute T.V. course in General fsychology /beginning August 27, 1973., on inde- 
pendent study materials, T.V. presentations are audfo-visua-1' in nature, and not 
typical le^cturo presentations*" 

^ -Joe Landeau (Psychology) 

\ 

clearer Understanding of the sy^ems- approach in the "total education picture. 
Found many ''t^radition/vl" teachers are having similar problems and, are open to 
the- systems apprr-^ch. 

*'E: changing ideas within the group brought forth excellent ideas. 

"Fall quarter will be traditional teaching method because \fe are moving from our 
temporary campus to our permanent campu&. With much confusiQn involved I do not 
think a new system would be tienef;j^ial to myself or the students. 

"Winter quartef^the implementation of the systems approach will begin. One 
lecture per week, one discussion group and then total individualization. Tbe 
LRC will be the base of the tapes! 

I f f —Frank Loll (Psychology) 



"Became more familiar with systems approach. Started ^)lanning to implement 
program in English for fall term.^ Wrdte student handbook explaining system 
approfilch* \ 

"Other Innovative Activitigs: Direct^ peer group counselling progtam . ' ^Students 
learn to counsel other students. Lead Support Groups In dormitory / worik closely 
with falulty counsellors. Direct C&mmunity Service Education Program. ^ Students 
work wiih inner-city or handicapped chi3-dren or other persons of, special need 
one day each weelc^ This is a oourse, given for credit, students receive trainings 
one hour a week." ^ f ■ ^ 

-Do4na C. Maggi < English) 

"I learned a better way f,or my teaching to be more effective thro^^.^ systems 
approach. The most signilf leant system I learned is how to individuSlize learning 
byr 1. Student inVt>lvemeWt; , .through use of hardware, films, |^ilmstrips, overhead 
projector, recorders, etc;.. unit instruction by which a student shall complete one 
unit before going on to next, all units are explained thorougW.y with a system;., 
feedback of each unit, better way to evaluate. 

"1973-1974 jtchool year. I expect to change my instruction by implementing the 
system apy^iroach thaf was described above. The most significant change will be the 
use of t^ Unit method, whereby every student will go at his or h-er own rate-speed 
of leapf'ing. Student will bfe, involved in all activitiest will adopt this .new 
plaifT |h 1 " -Ernest ^rlMaio (Psychology) 
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"M^ project during the past two weeks was to develop performance objectives ami 
criteria measures for one of my units in^ elemiintary alp.ebra. I^Lll develop 
the other unlta for the semcarter coyrse in the coming weeks. The -various group 
activities In our afternoon seminars have Helped crystallized iny chinking on 
how to best Implement Individualized instruction at my college. *! plan to self- 
pade instruction allowing the student t* choose from a variety of learning 
materials best suited for him to master the performance objectives." * 

-Gary I. ^fSatulef (Mathematic3) 

"Because our school starts on August 22nd, I don't have much opportunity to 
contact my Division Head or Aiy colleagues for major English changes in the 
immediate future. However, all our composition classes write a composition on 
the first day of class as one kind of diagn^^lc tejgt toward placement wh^e each 
student can aAieve his best work. 



"r have adapted Dr. Kepner's diagnostic test which is a, composition with a special 
inspiration, have taped it so that it can be obtained in the learning center for 
* late-comers. In my basic skills classeS, the attendance is a problem due to 
athletic travel schedules as well as other causes. I plan to adapt my. course so 
that it can go to the Learning Center on tape and in packages fo;: those who have 
missed class and need to make up the work. With the feed-back from this 'experi- 
ment, I'll try to interest my colleagues; and by next semester I hope to have the 
individualized instruction Worked out more thoroughly, package. by package, to the ^' 
students needs. 

"Dr. Kepner's COMMUNICATION' SKILLS STUDENT'S HANDBOOK is another idea I am 
adapting to Pdrterville College Basic Skills English Glasses. It will outline 
the objectives of the course, the plan, attendance regiil'ations , grading policy, 
and liave a section about the Learning Center and "the availability of tutors • 
This will be an interim handbook until I, can develop more of the individualized 
instruction packages and can explore the ideas with my colJLeagues . " 

* -Emily B. McCain (English) 

f ' ' " ' * • J " • 

^y accomplishments during this institute have been several : . the, establishment 
of new ct5ntacts ia the educational field, both instructors and consultants; the. 
intimate acquaintance established with the English, instruct'ional packages 6f 
Tom'^Kepner's; and at least the beginnings of an irtstructional sequence co suit - 
the needs of transfer composition students (Kepner^s programdeals more principally 
wibh remedial work). ' ' 

r ■ . • • ^ , , . . 

"During the L973-74 year I hope to be able to implement improved instructional 
procedures by providing Ay colleagues in the appropriate area with Tom Kepncr's 
materials. Further, I myself vill^^be, involved in developing packaged materials 
for at least one course and perh^pdtmote durii^- this year. And, finally, of 
% course, I will be active in spreading the woj^' amongst others**' 

. -Ka thy Miles (EnUish) 

"Writing self-instructional unit on energy* It is about one-half finished at * 

this tlmfe (August 17, 1973)* It is a comprehensive discilsslorf of the energy^ 

sit-uatipn as it ejcists today, technical aspects of energy production at an ititro-^ 

ductory level , source*s of energy for the future,, an^ the advantages and hazards 

of nuclear fission reactors* The unit, will ha re^dy to use this semester in at 

least two different levels of chemisWry classes this fall semester. I ^Iso 

hope it can be used as a self study fenergy prirtfer for peopl«e, in citizen^s groups 

who ne^d a foundation of^^ information j on which they, can build* ^ , * 

J, • \ ' . ■ ■ -j 

• ' ■ ' continued^* .ij. 
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" Thi^.,year for improved instructton: 1, Use of behavioral objectives In as 
many itouyses as I have time to prepare fo:^ them. 2^. Use of the self-instructional 
unit I haye prepared , aibng with one or two more by next semester. 3, Intro- 
duction of the self -jnstructional system in general chemistry usling R. Helder's, 
books during second semester.'^ ' 

' -Clark F. Most, Jr. (Chemistry) 

"Participation in this Institute has allowed me to examine critically my present 
personal teaching practices as well as the teaching practices of those teachers 
in my department. Many efforts to innovate in the teaching process Have been 
-tried by my fellow teachers an.,raany of these efforts have ^gone unhearalded ; 
This Institute has 'opened my eyes' to the.nedd for concerted effort in l:he area 
of improving teaching. The Institute has made me aware of the value teaching 
from formally stated ''^educational Objectives." 1 feel th^t I am now lln a much 
better position to offer leadership in adopting and/or adapting packajged learning 
programs and system^ which are available, 

"I plan to' restructure the courses I presently teach to include many -of the ideas ' 
which have come from this Institute, -I'm not willing at this point to endorse 
strict Individualized Instruction, but I am aware of the value of this mode and 
plan to approach its ut^ti in small steps. I plan to shift much of the responsi- 
bility of a student's learning program t: the student with ample encouragement, 
help, and motivation coming from me. I plan to use formally stated Educational 
Objectives in my courses this uey.t year whereas"^ in years past these objectives 
have been evident only in my own mind. ' l plan to adc/pt a modified ^'Learning for 
Mastery*' system in requiring at least 'a 7*0% score on (quizzes for a minimum C. 
grade. If scores are below the 70% mark^' ^repeat examinations' will be required 
with the agreement that the last try will become the recorded grade,. I'm not 
equipped to try an 'open lab! program this comijig year b\it as our building 
program progresses this will become a possibility." f 

rRlchard G.* O'Brien (Ch^mi^try) 

"During this institute I feel I accomplished a number of important things that ' 
contribute to my personal and professional growth:^ 1. I had. the ^pport^ity 
to exch^tnge ideas on a' variety of critical educational issues with prof eeslTiK^^^s 
from widely separate geographical regions. The perspective of a rural midwest 
-'college teacher vs. a more cosmopolitan view from the West coast compared to my^ 
own eastern perspective was quite valuable. The problems we faced were not so 
very different, but approaches to resolutions were botii stimulating and worth- 
while * 2. I was able to work with a fellow institute participant on developing 
a systems approach to a co*rs£i *for sj-ow fearners in 'Personality' which would 
on -^he cognitive level be an overviiW of ' fundamentals of psychology and most 
importantly on the affective level would attempt to achieve the objective of the 
individual feeling good about himself'- change in the direction of apositive 
self concept. Hopefully, within an academic setting he would ^ave an opportunity 
for personal success - 'I can do it.'* \ think that in working through the 
rationale for the course and various learning activities I was able to synthesize 
concretely the major objectives or this institute. 3. I was/ able to receive 
some valuable feedback on the < courses myself and my- colleagues have d'^.velcped in 
the last *year. All cotirses at Brookdale utilize tKe systems i approfich and it was ^ 
most helpful to receive comments and reactions from prof esel^bnals outside of 
Brookdale. [ Some of the suggestions will provide good material for revision of 
some of thci objectives and activities. 4. I was able to lake the time to assess 
my positlorj on a numb'er of educational issues generated in /the large group and 
small group sessions. 5. I feel that my commitment to etij'dents and th%lr unique 
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needs ,^ especially disadvantaged students, has been revitalized and reinforced. 
1 feel a kind of renewal - an enthusiasm to work ever fiarder for those whom 1 
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serve . " 



-Eugenia M. Parron (Psychology) 



"I developed a new exciting program to use sta--ting in September, and I am excited 
about itj. Most of the people in my group of psychologists Were working on assign- 
ments in General PsycHblogy. My needs were unique. I have been assigned to 
teaching three classes of Psychology 304. This course is a non^transferable course 
designed to help the underachiever who is usually also assigned . to a^ remedial type 
English [and reading (sometimes also math). The course is labeled as Personality, 
but it iictually' is a .Iwatered down* General Psychology class. These classes for 
Septembcjr will be small (less than, 15 in each). These students need most* of all 
to feel Igood about themselves -because they have hcid so many set backs all through 
life. Thd program design is set up to help dc:velop a positive self concepc in 
all students and also to help the students »f eel successfvil in an academic setting. 
All materials are self pacing with individual conferences weekly and two reinforce- 
ment sessions a week.-" • " 

j . . -Alicia Perez (Psychologyj 

"The inst^itute was good for-me because I accomplished the following: 1 met and 
shared ideas and methods of instruction with other teachers in compositioa and 
other .fields ; I was exposed to" the systems approach of instruction and 'borrowed' 
heavilyj from it for my program; I developed a diagnostic test for entering 
Arapahoe students; and I became further, aware of instructional language, such as 
terminal performance objections, enabling objects, etc. 

"The 19^73-- '74 year will include part of the-Lane Community College composition 
placket. I I 'had to have my manual for ray fall course to the printer by August l3 , 
'*1973, so I did most of my work last week. Now that part of Lane is already into 
my manual, I'll be able to program various students through various packa^»;cs. 
Hopefully instruction will be improved (it should be the typing that^s improved) 
by my new awareness of various techniques: pre-testing, .better objectives, more 
individual instruction, etc." • ^ 

-Sally L. Robhlns (English) ' 

"Will probably attempt to assimulate Bev Funk^s office simulation for insurance. 
For those students who resist learning, this should be successful. Sounds . 
exciting. " , • 

: ^Jennie Mae Rucker (Business)' 

"During this workshdp I learned to write individualized instructional packages; on 
the lines of behaviorial objectives. I completed two units and I plan to revise 
my other units which I' -wrote before. The technique used here was very benet i clal . 
Morning session each day was most useful for general information. This workshop 
was really successful . ^ 

"I<^lan to start a completely self-paced program in algebra when I gq back this 
Fall. I .shall explain this approach to my other staff members and -encourage them 
to follow the' individualized instruction program. \ 

.-Surindej^ K. Sabharwal (Mathematics) ; 
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learned how to sy?^ neinatiize iiidividualized iuGtruction djiring this institute. 
I plan to inip.lcraeiit the currl cul;m I d'eveloped in-J^asic compofsition during f. 
; the 1973';1974 academic year. - ■ " '» / . 

"1 will also be .involved in discussii^g ' the systems" approach to individualized 
instruction with the otherMf:acuI ly az Garrett. I don ^ t know if there are' other 
InnoViTtors in systems approach at my institution." 

, . . . -Cassandra Sarah Schaefer (English) 

"Gains from the institute; plans l:or an individualized system of Chemistry 
Instruction, (Includes plans for an open lab) all^ very much appreciated. 

"Plans for implementation: 1 think we can use Dr. Heider^s system of Chemistry 
instruction on about half oi our C,en-??rai 'Chemistry students during the 1973-7A 
year . " ■ . „ 

-Chris Sheats Jr. (Chemistry) 

"Accomplishment during; Lhe InSLlLute: Leaz-ned what office simulation is like,, 
both from the teacher's poirji. of view and the student ' spc^int of view as we set up 
a ' mo d e 1 c f ' i c e " l o r i. \-: o d a y s , i a i n s u r a n c-c , . Taped all morning s e s s i on s an d 
secti'>n sossi.ons dealing Vitii method,^ in o f f Ice simui a t ion , also the session 

shaied -./Kat we are doing in our departments in the way of Innova- 
CO s h a r e my - n r i n t e d and tap e d ma t: e r i al s ' w 1 1 h the Del Ma r faculty 

them available in the library.. One of the highlights 
aring and sbar i.ng ' with other people our expcriexices at 
the countrv. ^. 
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'M. 9 73-74 Academic Year. Plan to present new course request rr the curriculum 
/:ommittee, September- 1973, Approval will deper.d on funding by THA through co- 
operation -of our l)evisioir or Vcrc-Tech & .Special Programs, since T am in the 
academ.ic 'division ■ ffinded by Lhr* TX Coordinating Board. We have^a room "a 1 lot ted 
already cu\'\\ equipment av/illahle. • V.'e could begin '.Sept. * 7A (because we have to 
publish new. courses before they are a^f f.ere.dy, ^ " - 

"I am excited about office simulat'cn having conceived the idea of offering it 
last Pali even though uo TX Jr. Colleges had the class at that time.' One had it 
t'his .spring-Calves ton Comiiiunity College.'' - - ' 

-Mrs. Juanita G. Sloan (Business Administration) 



"For the first time since 1 heard of the systems approach, I gaihed'lin understanding:, 
of' the concept "and- tl4..'' implemen tion . 1 gained some actual experience " in trying to 
wflte' a-package to teijcu A ransf ei-^ s tudents the techni>que of wi^iting a critical re- 
view. . ' - ■ - 

'^Normally I find it easier to work alone o^ projects; but after my frustrating 
attempt . to- develop a package-under the excellent guidance of Tom'^Kepner, I ^m 
willing to admit that the writing of this type of material must be --£i,;'cooperatlve 
endeavor. I almost v.u.lling to admit that I lack the talent to w^rite this type 
of material, but I do have the ability to encourage others within my division to 
try the wrirting^ 1 feel that because of Tom's thorough explanations and through 
my worthing with his 'package^/, 1 could ■ ins truot others and could evaluate their . 
products. . ' . 

"a secondary accomplishment made possible by the ::.nstitute was the forming of 
friendships with som.e interesting, talented people. Through this association I 
have notebook full^^of ideas to share with my colleagues. . 
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"I also learned of flome avenues open 'to the community college teacher for 
obtaining information, guidance, and posbiblq materials, 

'!--■■' . ' 

"One way I'll implement improved procedures will be to. try more audio-tutorial 
types of teaching this year. Winter quarter 1 intend to use Tom*s packages from 
Lane, making some slight adaptations the! first time around, I'll share this 
material with my colleagues who .teach the same sections as I do. Also I will be 
one of the tutors staffing our new- all-disciplines instructional center starting 
Fall quarter. My goal is to haye as much packaged material in communications in 
the center as possible," ^ 

-Dorothy H. Stewart . (English) 

"Accomplishments during the- Institute: ly Impoz;tant dialogues between . colle&g^ues 
as to how (methods) tliey teach psychology, 2. Dialogues with non-pSychology 
teachers which gave, me insights into some of the unique problems of other discipline 
l.e,, non-social science. *3 . Conversation with institute members afS to the kinds 
of innovative and npn-i;inovative activities that are, going on their campuses. . 
Involvement in special seminars, i , e 'Working With Disadvantaged ' by Dr. Mink, 
which-wlll help me tp try different te-sts and- counselling strategies with the dis- 
advantaged. 1 

^'^ays in which I plan to implement improved instructional procedures are-as s 
follows: 1. Write a clearer and more detailed description of my individualized 
systems course' sd^ that students at the beginning of registration may det§^i?Trn.ne if 
this course is really for them. 2. Use tapes, slides, and other aids supple- 
mentary mat'erials. to the . iWividual Learning Systems program. This X .bdsj.leve 
will be most beneficial to the disadvantaged students. 3. As Dr'. Mink poLnted 
out, I plan to make the first two- three wqeks as success-oriented as possible. I 
feel that this is particularly important to the disadvantaged* 4. . Plaa to spend 
more i*n-ciass time with students as they work on their irijdividual modules. In the 
past I think I have given too much responsibildty to proc'tors, and waited for 
students to come to my office for assistance." * c^- 

. ^ ■. -Adolph C. Streng, Jr. (Psychology) 

"I've redone five of the nine units for Developmental Mathematics^ - now they look 
like something. T'm sure the rest of them will look better now when I do them. 

'\*ln Fall,, the^ class work will be basically transitional, but the students will be 
using the units I've made. They will be able to listen t^ tapes and read supple- 
mentary material. In Spring it will hopefully Be a self-paced course - class 
time would be work sessions and tests would be given outside of class. Ri.ght now 
all the objectives are keyed to learning experiences, practice problems and post- 
tests, • Next semester there will be pretests keyed to the objectives. 

I 

"I work wrth'an auto-tutorial basic and intermediate algebra group. Alpng with 
two other-instructors;, meet students in group-work sessions once a week - we're 
there everyday with a different group, .but students can come as amny times as 
they wish, I mee-t with each student (150) once a week to review. material and I 
keep all records . I also . assign retejSts and, if needed, give extensions on\com~ 
pletion dates." ' . •/ . 

. ' • -Victoria B. Tauginas . (Mathematics) 

"I reviewed the Lane Community ' College material. I will adopt ,or adapt part of „ 
this material, qnd I will pass other materials to my colleagues.' Specifically, I 
have begun- to prepare a package of materials for very low level students. The ^ 
purpose of this material will be to improve their -self-concepts and their ability 
to expand bn a generalization ; " • . - . -Karl K. Taylor (English) * 
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"During the institute ,1 worked in-^an individual manner toward the development of • 
some expertise in self Spaced instruction. I read, analyz-ed'j and scavenged* exist- 
ing programs which were avai-'lable. I_have the beginning unit for a self-paced 
course outlined from rationale to objective to pretest to learning strategies to 
poet test, and ti^aye plans for styles of recyling, 

^'I feel thBt the most, important accomplishment has been the developthent of friend- 
ships which in the future will allow total exchange of programs in particular 
academic areas as well as cross-discipline areas, 

"During the 1973-74 schooi year I plaiy^ implement self-paced learning, using a 
variation of the K^ler plan for prp^ors, in three courses - College Algebra,- 
Calculus I and Calculus IT. If^'£ime pemits., Beginning Algebra will be analyzed 
in terms of performance obj'ectives (by other members of the department) with the^ 
intention of self-pacing that course in 1974-75."- 

' ■ - -Herbert L. Temple (Mathematics) 

"I familiarized myself wi^th the concept pf individualized instruction and attempted 
to determine, in general,, whether or not such a system would be feasible on the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. „ " . ^ 

' li 

"Specifically, I examined the materials^iprepared by Dr. Heider and found his 
system^ on General Chemistry to be adaptai)le to our ne^ds. By implementing this 
system for the 1973-1974 academic year, I would' hope to persuade other members 
of our, staff to examine the possibilities of taking a.i similar course of action 
in their respective fields . " ..-j^ 

• ' . ■ • ;j -Tommy L. Tobin (Chemistry) 

"I gained a knowledge of the concept ^Individualized Instrxiction. ' I now know * ^ 
what the term ijieans, how to structure-^course objectives, and hpv' to implement 
this procedures I should also add that the association and conversations with^ 
other xnstructqrs across the nation will certainly prove to be invaluable in the 
future. / r . ■ 

y ^ " ' . ' 

"I plan to take^a special group of about 10 students and put them on an itLd^ividualized 
instruction, program in introductory cKemistry. It will be^ difficult to arrange for 
an open lab situation becauBe we are in temporary 'building and -.mariy other disciplines 
utilize the lab. " 

^- . ^ ' y -Gary. Valentine (Chemistry) 

'Vrote course objectives' and course material for a .3 hour course in elementary 
algebra. I will try to implement the above course this fall at least, on a trial 
basis. I plan to have the course in the winter schedule*" 

-Jame^s A. Verhanovitz (mathematics) 

"The institute gave me time to/study, discuss and tKink 'about avoiding some pitfalls 
in implementing my basic math program oh a self -paced basis— J plan to work .during 
the fall 1973-74 oni^xiting^ objectives for my' pretest and posftest for basic math 
so that I can s^tart the self-pace program in the spring of 1974 semester. 

I have developed sound-on-slide using the 3m 'machine for the- complete course in 
basic math, .whose contents cov^r the principles of arithmetic and elementary algebra.- 
This is a one-semes fer course, a the sound-on-slidefl will be a great help, on a self-' ' ' 
pace program. The sound-on-slide material was deve"loped along . the-^ same' liijes as 
the text material that I have written for this course." ' \- 

g ^ -John H. Watkins (Mathematics)> 



"Baker sfield' College already has a self -paced modular opcn-en^Vy open-exit self- 
instructionkl basic mathematics class and a learning Resource Center staffed with 
para-professionals. I want to improve the success ratio of students by implementing 
isome of the innovative changes obtained from this workshop. Also, 1 hope to in- 
volve other teachers in this approach. ■ ^ . ■■ . 

"Other .Innovative 'Activities : Develop a 6 unit course for students with learning 
difficulties. This course- will be a joint effort of^the English and Mathematics 
Departments _and will consist' of a series of narrative modular packets designed 
to meet the students everyday heeds. The students are disadvantaged (primarily ' 
Chicarios', Blacks, and low socio-economic - whites) and have experienced little 
success in the past. (tentative starting date - Oct. 1973). 

'^Begin developingTioduiar packets for other departments for recycling: nursing, 
Ind-Arts:, food- service, police and fire science, etc.,.(!some packets complete in • 
Spring 1974.) ! ' : . . ' ' • / 

: i ^ ' -Billie E. Williams (Mathematics) 

"First of all^ I made many new friend-sr\ The sharing of .ideas and programs v;ich 
these people was most rewarding. The general sessions were educationai in all 
areas and most interesting. By evaluating all. course objectives I hope to improve 
the success ratio, and to implement an office simulation program to meet the 
immediate- needs of our adult students . " 

-Jessie M. Wiliams (Business Education) 

"Learned the procedures for developing innovative material, problem solving and 
wrote one unit in math plus received units on various topics written by others. 
I plan to teach a course' using materials developed l?y me and others." 

' . -Annie L. Williamson (Math)- 

"1 accomplished what I' hope will be .improved instructional systems incorporating , 
mastery procedures.^ A-system designed for use with the traditional closed quarter 
but with necessary use of 'in* progress- gradp reports. A system designed for use 
with an 'opeh entry - open texit V class . . i ^ 

"Fo-r '73- '74 ^chool year 1 .would plan to implement the first system mentioned u.^ 
above which I will summarize: systematized units- of content 'including gent*:ral and - 
behavioral objectives , driformatioh input and'sources and ^^ctiyities: systemiitizied "^/^ , 
evaluation of student's involvement with above which includes, objective and J - 
subjective feedback:? emphasis of system is on the' interaction between myself ahd ' .* 
my students on as close to a 'one to one' as I have time ai^d energy for; at our 
school, our psychology is offered in three 11 week quarters , " (terms?) " " / -'^ 

^ -Donald J. Wilson (Psychology),^ 

"Di^ring the institute I have completed about 1-1/2 units-,' 1/2 orientation to / 
course and-^l,- Basic Math. These will be implemented in -the fall. 'Before Sept. 
20, when classes st'art, I will have completed 3 units of my own and will implement " ^ 
these along with Rudy Heider 's* materials in my Chemical.. Technology course . For ^ . 
Rudy's materials I will work out' study guides which will add to or subtract from ' - . 
what he has d^e__i_n-an attempt to . make these . fit my situation and. style. I feel 
that the major, accomplishments of the institute for me^ has been: 1. the allowance ' , -. 
of enough .time to develop materials and get an. Idea of my entire course outlay. .. 
Therefore, 1 will be able to haVe an individualized .. course In the Fall. 2. The 
exchange of ideas has given me some new techniques for'-stucient motivation \ (in 
particular - contract teaching and the money back guarantee). 3. 1 h^e worked 
out a good many practical problems which, had been bothlfering me - paper wor|c (how 
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to .keep up?), actual scheduling, use of student proctor^/ 4. The recognition 
that we all share tjha same problems to one' degree or' another. 5. i have' in additio 
to my units worked/out; 1) a' student evaluation sheet^ for instructional units; 
2) an attendance f^xm to be used in keeping up with those students who contract 
(student's responsibility); 3) an activity sheet to be used by myself and student- 
proctors to keep upi with wh^t the students- are doing. 



'••Tliis fall i will be implementing my materials and Heider's materials in a 
chemistry course taught to chemical technicians* I hope it will be totally in- 
dividualized; the student evaluation of each instructional unit: the us'e of- 
attendance sheets, activity sheets/ and contract teaching." . * ^ 

-Ann E. Womble (Chemistry) 

The institute provided exactly vhat was advertised . I feel confident about 
inaugurating- an office simulation in. spring '74. There are limited innovative 
a'citi'O^ites at Delgado, however, I wrtl expand on those which we do have latier. 
whe I return 'to .my campus." • 

♦ - -John T.* Wynn (Bussiness) 

" What did I accomplish? I examined and evaluated instructional packages of 
several 'people, but three in depth* I determined that Tom Kepner's program 
will not meet the .niaeds of my students (trans^f er English) , but I gaTned"^ insights 
into new 'strategies for teaching/learning. into ways to systematize in- 
struction. • . 

*1 also examined portions o£ a package developed, by !lrs»" Herbert Temple, wife 
of a participant- in the institute. Her package is most impressive arid I have 
asked her to send the whoXe package for me to examine and 'hopefully use as 
supplementary raatetials'' f or my students ^ Since she does not charge for the 
program's use in this, manner , it is indeed 'cheap . ' 



''The-great>e«t benefit Qf the .diistifeute for ha© derived'^f rom the indepth, out- 
of-class e;}cchanges between trene Honeycutt - and me: She- askecLme to' evaluate in- 
structional units' she has ^developed for poetry. Our discussions have* led to our 
grappling with teaching strategies , formulating and refining objectives, 
identifying what it is we/adtually want the students to learn ^ detemining ^ 
whether certain affective "objectives should be graded or whether they should more 
suitably be ungraded <Cbut measured) or whether those, objectives should best^ybe 

■phrased as objectives for the instructor (re: establishing proper le^rnine^n- 
vlronments . . y« These discussions .with Irene were beneficial because , we jWere 
not talking abstractly; we were dealing with specific fjroblems in a particular 
course, but the answers we arrived at often had implications for other courses 
too. Ont of very honest, if demanding , .interchanges , I feel that I more clearly 

/ understand 'Jibw I can and shalild modify my own teaching'.. The discussions stimulated 
me to think /fres.hly , creatively j about problems I have been struggling with for 
the past two jyears- particularly those relating to tlie question of how to wed 
systematic instruction with ^humanistic goals . .And the discussi-ons and sharing of 
materials has -shown me the need for and value of hd^nest, indepth evaluations 

■ ^mong colleagues. Cursory Qxaminatidns' and eva!^uations are of little value to 

.•either the designer or Vhe^valuator and certainly not tp the student. Perhaps 
isuch sharing" can only occur on a one-to-one basis or in a small group - of 3 - 
■ (where face-saving and ego loss do not become important) rather than in large 
groups, : . ■ ■ ^ . y^^^ ' ' ' . : . • - . ■ ■' ■ 

"Another , way in which .1 gre'atl^/beneflted was in having my project work evaluate^ 
by someone outride my subject-^area- Dr. Hunter (Chemistry) worked with me.as'IJ 
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developed my project on English. He was able, to see weaknesses that I believe 
an English instructor would have been too close to see, 

■*'ln terms of •developing a system for, my students — I have been working ^i an 
individualized approach to English 121 — personal essay writing ^Ist quarter of 
college transfer English): a) sjp^eclfying teifkinal performance objectives;, 
b) specifying enabling . objectives ; ' c) specifying learning activities ; d) . . 
. specifying evaluative strategies, " ' 

. » ^ * * , ■ ■ 

"I am j[merely trying to verl^alize and systematize the course as I have been, 
teaching .it; on^ of the objectives being to identify And validate my approach. 
However, much more work needs to be done. I must refine all of the above, 
incorporate- (identify) more enabling objectives and develop more learning. 
j,ac(tiv,it.\es td suit the individuajl needs of students. One of the final aims will 

--■prrqduce a system which w enable the student to proceed at bis own pace 
./rt^rroug^^^ course; however, he ^will be required to have frequf^nt contact with 
^1 the instructor and/or- students tp receive feedback on his writing, 

'"During the 1973-7A academic year 1 intend to identify the complete set of 
terminal and enabling objectives,. vefbalize\.le3rning activities and construct 
measuring instruments . 1 hope to be able to produce all of these in some work- 
able form as I teach the course this fall and to refine them in the winter \and 
"^^pring quarters. 1 will invest my time in adapting these for use with sections 
, which are scheduled for one three-ho.ur session per week, since I believe thkt 
structure has proved itself highly flexible and beneficial for English 121 (^'not-e 
that I^am currently teaching a section on that schedule)/' ^ 

■■ " -Peggy Zacharias (English) 

N ' / * " . ^ i . 

. "The innovation sessions have helped me to understand the Systems Approach aAd also 

in our small groups I have learned a lot ^f new techniques fqjt teaching by lis ten- 
ding to and talking with other instructors from many states^! jj'f'.'\am very excited 
about returning to our school. wi£h the mkny ideas and plans '^or'. a new year. W 

"I am supposed to'' give a report to our /adminis tration and faculty members on j ' " , 
■ this two' week session. At that time I hope to generate enthusiasm among the 
administration and faculty so they will also want to experiment in their classes 
with fresh ideas. ' J : ' . 

This .summer'. 1 was appointed as chairman for ^a faculty - sir-adeht advisor committee.. 
We have wtxrl-^ed all summer writing a handbook for the faculty. I will hold a work- 
shop for all the .faculty and administratio'n to explain our procedures, etc. At 
this time I, will implement many things I have learned from these two weeks. " ■ ^ - 

"At the present time our Dean and- President are the main innovators at our collegei 
.There are 3. or 4 other .members that are interested, but it is up to me in our 
meeting to motivat'e others. The administration is tr>'ing to develop new teaching 
techniques for our lecture classes, etc, . 

It x^ould ^be helpful for us to visit' otljier groups- during the afternoon sessions. 
.1 would like to see anothermeeting next summer so we would be able\ to discuss the 
innovative activities we .had tried in 1973.-74. i 

■il' . ; - ^ ■■' ■ . ' ' " . 

''This was -one of the most exciting and. informative summers^ I have sp'ent. I truly 
enjoyed e vet ry moment of it. ■ \ 

• ,^ . ■ ./ ' -Sarah M. Kennedy (Psychology) 
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PARTICIPANTS AND CONSULTANTS 
TO THE iBOUI^DER' INSTITUTE . ^ 
August- 6^-17, 19 73. 



Willie M. Arcis (Math) 
4811 EasthavcMT Drivjs 
Charlocie, NC 28212- 
Central Piedmunt College 
Charlotte, NC. 28204' 

Mary L. Bacon uBusiness) 
.Rt. Box 29^ ■ 

Somerset, Kent If cky A 2501 
Somerset Corfiraunity College 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

Bart B. Bare (Psychology) 
Rt, ill. Box 9p AA 
Boone, NC 2660 7 
Caldwell Goramunity College 
Lenoir. NC 28045 



9. ^Donald E. Dalrvmple ' (Chemis try) 
424 V. 12th ' ' 
Trenton, MO' 64683 
"] "Xrenton Jtinior C_ollege 
Trenton, MO 64683 • 

10. John H . Doerr (Chemis try) 
515 Breezy Lane 
V/harton, TX 77488 
Wharton County Junior College . 
.Wharton, TX^^ 7*7488 
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Loii? B, Bean (Business) 
. 7040 16th Ave, NW 
•^ Seattle, WA 9810 7 

Seattle Central Community Coldege 

Seattle, WA 98122 
* 

Barloara £. Beard (Business) 
•Rt.. y/l, Box 50 A-1 
Williamsporc, KD 21795 
Hagerstown Junior College 
HagerS town , MD 21 740 

Carl M. Benjamin ^(Math) 
3418 Christmas Tree Lane 
BakerGfield,\CA 93306 
Bakersfield College^ 
Bakersfleld, CA 93305 

^ . . ■ ' ■ ■ .. 

Marcell^ W. Blechm^n. (Business) 
234^W. 64th Street . . 
Ijijglewood, CA 90302 
Los Angeles Southwest College 
Los Angeles, CA 90047 " 



.12, 



Mary H. Dudlley (Psychology \}^ 
2510 Lynn, Drive 
Big Spring, TX 79 720 . ' V ' 
Howard County Junior College 
Big Spring, TX 79 72^0 

Glenn R. Groenke (English) 
618 Saguaro Drive 
Tempe, AZ 85281 
Scottsdaie ^unior College 
Scottsdale, AZ 85281 



^3, Lucille M, Groenke (Math) ' 

618 Saguaro Drive . ' ' ^ 
^ Tempe, AZ 85281 . ; 

Maricopa- .Technical College — 
Phoenix; AZ 8500 4 ' . . ■ ' 

• .... - • . 

14, Adelle Jv Gustaf^on (Business) 
733 Bonita Drive J 
Souuh Pasadena,, CA. 91030 
. Los Angeles Southwest, College 
Los Angeles, CA 90047 

15.. Ida L,' Helms (Math) 
4 3.27 Cas tleton «Rd, " 
Charlotte, NC 28211 . . ^ ■ • 
Central .Piedmont Community College 
Charlotte^^Nt 28204 . 



James L. Brother (English) 
7 Ponds ide Lane 
Wiest Simsbury, CT 0609 2 
Hartford State TechnicaL College 
Hartford, CT 06106 



16. MichaeiC:j, Herrick (English) 
99 Mil^ord Pt. Rd^ * _ ... 
Milford, CT 06460. , ■ 
Housatonic Community. College 
Bridgeport,' CT 06608 • 



17. 



18. 



20. 



21. 



Irene B. Honeycutt (English) 
A411 Carv'entry Court: 
Charlotte, NC 28211 
Central Piedmont Junior College 
Charlotte, NC 28211 

Julie Y. Hungnr (English) ^ 
18213 BalllngeiT Way 
Seattle, WA 98155 

Seattle Central Comnmnity College 
St».ittle, WA 98122 



Ann L. Jackson (Business) 
P.O. Box 18(S ■ . 
Mathigton, MS' '39 752 
Wood Junior College 
Matb is ton, MS 39 75r\ , 

Curtis K. Jackson (Business) 
A 15 N. 7t;h 

Tonkawa, Oklahoma 7^65 3 

Northern Oklahoma College 

Tonkawa, Oklahoma 74653 

Ralph W. Mones (Chemistry) 
ADA Esiblll Avenue 
Miliville, N. J . 08332 
Cumberland -Caunty College- 
Vineland, N.J. 6'8360 
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2 Z.Jt Va unc 1 1 1 e . I . , -\} ones . ( Blis ines s ) 
' '. 1155 N. Brand 'Blvd. I 
\Uendale, CA 91202 
Los'.Angeles Cfty College 
Los .Angeles, CA 90029 



23. 



24 



Stephen W. John (Chemistry) ' 

Rt. /^8, Box 381 M 

Pleasant Hill, Oregon 97401 

Lane Conrnmnity College 

Eugene, Oregon 9 7405 

Sarp.h M. Kennedy (Psyciiology) ^1 
1 III Rlalock Rd. , //96 
Houston, TX 7 7055 ■ " 

■South Texas Junior College 
Houston, TX 77002 . , 



— o 



25'.t* Ronald L. Kiziah ' (Business) 
\ Rt? f/2, Box 285-A 
.Hudson, NC 28638 ^ 
Caldwell Coramunity College 
Lenoir, Ng 28645 

26. <l. ' Krishnan (Cliemrs f ry ) 
.411 Olive Street 
KdwardsvilTe,' IL 62025 
State Community College^ 
East St. Louis, IL 62 201 ' ,^ 

^' i " , ■ * 
27v;./- Joseph H. Lundeau (Psychology) 

Rt. //2 ^ J ' 

Farm! ngtori , MO 63640 
Mineral Area College 
Flat River, MO 6 3601. 

28. Frank S.Loll (Psychology) 
Rt. //2 

■ Robinson, IL 6 2454 ■ • 

Lincoln "Trail 'College 
• Robinson, XL 62454 

29. Dom-ia C. Maggl (English) |' 
. '..'20 7 David Drive, A-- 4 

. Bryn Mawr, PA 1-9010 
Ellen Cushing Junior College 
BrynJMawr, PA 19010 r . 

30. ■ ll^iiiest.J. Haio (Psychology) 
_~r2t}6' Nona Ave. / 

Trinidad, CO 81082 
■■- Trinidad State Junior College • 
Trinidad, CO 81082 

31. Gary I. Matule.f . (Mzach) 
101 C. Dibb 

Cnina- Lake, CA 9,3555 

Cer ro Coso Comjnuni ty College 

Ridgecrest, CA 

32. Emily B , ^McCain . (English) 
18546 Avenue 31 2 
Visalia, CA 9 3277 
Portervil'le - Oo,l.Iegc 
Po;rcerville, CA 93257 
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33. 



34, 



35, 



36. 



37. 



40. 



Kathy Miles (English) 
964 S. Columbine 
Denver, CO 80209 
Community College of Denver 
.1250 Bannock 
Denver, 



(Chemistry) 

V 



Clark F. Mobt, -Jr 
1909 S. Baddur Rd 
, Midland, Micbigan 48640 
De]jt a .[College 

U7vi versi ty Center, Mich. 48710 

Kich^ird G. O'Brien (Ciiemistry) 
2466 Mi Casa Circle 
Casa Grande, AZ -85222 
Central Arizona College 
Coolidge, Az' 85228 

Eugenia M. Parron (Psychology) 

87 Sunset Avenue 

Red Bank, N.J. 0 7701 

Brook dale Conununity College 

Lincroft, .N.J. 07738 

Alicia Perez (Psychology) 
175 Kush Lane \ 
Corpus Chris ti,\x 78404 
Del Mar College ; 
Corpus Christ! , TX 7,8404 




Sally L. .Robbins ^j(English) 
715 E.' 4th -.Ave. . 
^hver, Colorado 80203 * 
Ay^pahoe Community College 
59 Santa Fe Drive 

LiLtleton, CO 80120. 

Jennie .Mae Rucker (Business) 
.3327 Gay lord Street 
Denver, CO 80205 
Auraria Community College- 
Denver, CO' 80202 

Surinder K.. Sabharwal (Math) 
2904 Pine Place / 
St. Louis , Ho 6 310 3 
State Coininunity College 
E. St. Louis, IL 62201 ; 



42, 



•43. 



44. 



45. 



46, 



47. 



48. 



R 



41. Sandra S. Schweitzer (English) 



//I 



MeKenry , .MD 21541 
Garrett Community College 
MdHenry, MH 21541 

Christopher C. Sheats (Chemistry) 
4 210 7 Yosemite Drive ' 
■:~^Greeley , CO 806 31 
Aims College 
Greeley, CO 806 31 

Juanita G. Sloan (Business) 
^4501 Clearwater Drive 
'corpus Chris ti, TX 78413. 
. Del Mar College 

Corpus Chris ti, TX 78404 

. Dorothy •<H'. ""Stewart t.( English). 
.26 2 3. Reset voir Rd. 

Greeley, CO 80631' 

Ai iis-.Coll,jege 
.Gr^eleyT'CO 806 31 

Adolph C^, jtreng, Jr. (Psycholog^O 

711 Valiant Circle 

Garlaricl, TX 75401 ""^"^ 

Eastfield College- 

Mesq-iiite, TX,J^149 

.Karl'Ky Tayldr (English)." \ ' 
■2(?8 S. ^.Market 
Washington, IL 61571 
Illinois Central College 
E. Peoria," IL 61611 

Victoria B._.Iauginas (Math) 

1529 S. -49th ^'Ct. 

Cicero, IL^06,50: 

Moraine Valley Cc|>mmunity College 

Palos Hills,- IL 604<»5. 

"'\.' ■ • 
Herbert L. Temple (Math) 
3468 S. Perkins . - 
Memphis, TN 38118 
Shelby State Community College 
Memphis, TN 38111 
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49. Tommy L. Tobin / 
Rt. #1 

yinner.. S^) 57580 

Lakota Higher Education Center 

Pineridge. SD 57770 



50. 



51.' 



Gary W, Valentine (Chemistry) 
19800 Marilla Street 
Chateworth. C^. 91311 J 
College of the Canyons y 
Valentla. CA 91355 



32... 



James A. Verhanovitz (Mach^ 
20 70 Reppuhn 

Bay City. Michigan 48706 
Delta College 
University Center, Mich 48710 

John H. Watkins (Math) 
18 Summit Drive 
Farmington, MO 6 3640 
Mineral Area College 
Flat River. MO 6 3601 



53. Billie E. Williams (Math) 
3212 Century Drive 
B^ersfleld. CA 9 3 306 
Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield, CA 93306 



•57. Ann E. Wpnble (Chemistry) 
2413 Wade Hampton Blvd. 
Greenville. *SC 29607 
Greenyllle Technical Education Center 
" Greenville. SC 29607 

58. John T, Wynn (Business) 
615 City Park Ave. 

New Orleans » LA 70 U9 
Delgado Junior College 
' New Orleans. LA 70119 

59. Peggy A. Zacharias (English) 
5601 S . Delaware • 
Littleton, CO 80120 
Arapahoe Community Coll<»ge 
5900 S. Santa Fe Dr. 
Littleton. CO 80120 
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54. Jesf^le Williams (Business Education) 
3212 Century Drive 
Rakersfield CA 9 3 306 

Bakersfield Adul t-Buslne^s Career Center 
Bakersfield. CA 9 3301 

55. Annie L. Williamson (Math) 
50 36 Wabada 
St. Louis, MO 6 3113 
Meramec Community College 
St . Louis, MO 63122 




56. Donald J. Wilson (Psychology) 
Rt^ #1. Bok 94 
SpriiTgf lelc^, Oregon 97477 
Lane Coamunity College 
Eugene*. Oregon 9 7405 



CONSULTANTS 



Leahbeth Barnard (Assistant .Director) 

S. Adams Way 
Littleton, CO 80122 
Arapahoe Commuivity College 
!^9G0 S. Santa/^e Drive 
Littleton, CC^ 80120 t 

Lorraine P. /Dieudonne (Psycho l^gy) • 

1118 Cuesta Drive 

Mountain View, CA ^94040 ' . 

Foothill Col lege 

12345 EI Monte Dr. . 

Los Altos Hills, CA 94022 

Beverley M. Funk (Business) 
19813 10 NW ^ 
Seattle, WA 98177 
Everett Community College 
801 Wetmore 
Everett, WA 98201 

Rudolph L. fleider (Chemistry) 

61 Chaminade Dr. 

Creve Coeur, MO 63141 

Mo r am ec. Community College 

Kirkwood, MO 63122 

Walter E. Hunter Di;?€ctor 
Rt. #2, Box 424,' SdhLtTet tier 
Chesterfield, MO 63qa7 
Meramec Community College 
Kirkwood, MO 63122 

Thomas A* Kepner (Efiglish) | 
4790 Brookwood St. 
Eugene , Oregon 97405 • 
Instr^uct ional Deyelopment Division 
P.O.Box 1028 
Corvallis, Oregon 97330 



Barbara Washburff (Math) 
1600 Concordia Ave. 
Austin, TX 78722 
Austin Community College 
901 Neal St*-'' \ 
Austin, 78702 . 



Introduction to the^ Evaluation Report 



/ 



* The institute evaluation report has been prepared By 
an outside evaluator. Mr* William Christensen was an advanced 
graduate student .in Business at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. The eyaluator was recommended by Professor Thomas 
Shay at; the University of Colorado. Mr. Christensen has had 
considerable education and experience in the areas of manager 
ment, goal settltig and evaluation. 

As an evaluator for the institute Mr. Christensen ' • 
developed an3 administered the survey materials,^ vi|iited 
institute sessions, spoke informally with the participants 
and wrote the evaluation report. The evaluation report be- 
ginning on the next page 16 unedited. 
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INSTITUTE EVALUATION REPORT (lER) 



This demographic profile arid evaluation suinmary report 

is presented in four parts as follows: 

Part 1 SuTunary of Participant -Pages 1£R 2-5 

Demogr aph ic Inf orma t ion 

Part H> Summary of Overall Pages lER 6-12 

Evaluation of Institute 

Part III Summary of Evaluation of Pages lER 13-22 

Morning General Session 

Part IV - Summary of Evaluation of Pages lER 23-3Z 

Primary Workshop Sessions 

Each part is complete within itself including (unless otherwise 

indicated) the following: 

a) Source Identification of and exhibit reference 

copy of instrument used for Sata acquisition, 

b) SuiTUTiary of Data Presentation of objective data in 

exhibit ^,form and subjective (reac- 
tion data in narrative, item- 
summary form. 

c) Evaluation Comments As needed to add to, a;nplify, 

clarify, or otherwise reflect 
on the evaluative information 
provided. 

In considering , the various evaluation segments, please note the 
changing significance of the different numerical ratings. Each 
rating series should be' considered on its] own merits, and not 
numerically compared directly with other series. 
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PART I:^' SUMIvlARY OF PARTIGIPANr DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMAflOH 



Source 

, Demographic information conternipg each ins titrate participant 
was obtained from the^ institute application form submitted by 
each par cicipant. v. 

Reference "Application ' for Admission to an Institute or 
'Shqrt-rerm r>?^ining Program (Title V-E, P.L. 90-35, EPDA)," U.S. 
Dept. of H.5"w./0.E., Form Wo^ :>1-R07l7. , - 

Since no blank cop-ies of the" form /were readily available, 
the attached Exhibit IAf;^'i^^^C copy of a'^completed form selected 
at randopi, with principa^'^personat data blanked out* 



Summary of Data ! 

See Exhibit IB attached/' 

/Note that not all information from all lines/blanks of *t:he 
form is presented. Those lines/blanks omlitted represent dana of 
such a highly personalized and/or a highly generalized nature as 
to be not? applicable to this profile. 

For further information and detail, refer to the complete 



fil^ pf applications a 



s returned to Dr. Hunter. 



Evaluatior Comments 

The- nature of sue 
meaningful comment. 



1 demographic data does not lend itself^ to 



The most signif iciint institutional and individual' demogra- 
phic related data for j^urposes \pf this institute were implied in 
the criteria for institutional Application and participant selection 

e.g. with respect to the "Community CoLleges v/ith Hi*gh Minor- 
ity Enrollments" portion, of the institute designation. 

The applicat^ion form data reflected neither a) the relative 
^minority -enrollments, of the various colleges represented, nor b) 
the minority representation on the institution's faculty/staff, nor 
g) the minority groupis represented ainong the institute participants^ 
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RAiyf I; ^uinmarv of P artj.cipanr l^mORCapKlg iP^CL^-QALkaB.^ 



T! • 



jiiL'li' ii-i-lifc' i.oiM'^i -t^ .n. ii^.M;* CAQrF"ti.v Af»*n ut T^J^'^ f(i rut 0|fteciaf< 

ir *r>CL 13 I rifDE'.,!;* ■ ' ^'y'*>^i tm<; ITF.MS, B€CIW OM THE KORM ANO USING COR'- '"SPOND ING NUMfiFA?^ ■r:*jTTMT ON 
AOC IT I ' '.M. •".»M.'T( f. ' /iiTM:H TO THIS TOPM. 
iffi — 



: ! f 



rf^l 
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Meramcc Coonunity College 
11333 Big Bend Blvd. 
klrkwood, Missouri 63122 



Institute for Impleiienting a SyeteiM Approach 
to Iiistroctlon Within CoBBBamlty Colleipet 
With High Minority EnroUaenta 



CURATtON UROM) 

(yop:'t ."^A-y.YfAc^i 



August 



to; 

r-ONTM,:;AY, vt AH ) 



eT?rtM*NrNT ACORESS I ^ tR tt T , C f T Y , STATE, AfiO 2lP CODE] 



? [ r. D A TE " F P ! ; • \ Sf '.r^H , D # Y y YC A H 



\b H0^4£ TtltTH TIL : AwF « "i^ t>^^ 60 9 



AO. 



5 ^CURf't.NT ADORESS ISTRCL.Tt vlTY, STATE, Arlo 2*r COOe; 

Same 

'Frice TtLEPHUNE: ^PEA CODl 



>v i: • i' : 



'V^-.NAvt /jj'Mcsr sriTN. z^-:, . A^,. T'^- core} of iwsTfTunoN (on Busf^Esr agency osi cthcP onn^KMy .on] k^. you 

ARC NOW .JIfi/-'PLCYrc vf> 1 .ftT'-r^Ol^:. 

Cumberland County College f Box #517, Vineland, N. J^- 06360 

T'lr; ABCVF-NAr^ED INSTITUTION IS ■ r^HTn (SPFCirv) . 

\iC PUBLIC Lj PPIVATC K^-YiAr. i+-YFAP 



AsFaistant Proftissor 



\3 KAhi. AfiD AQOJlCST.- 'CFTY, STATE, AND ZIP OOOE)' OF INSTITUTION WHERE YOU EXPECT TO BF FMPLOYED INt^FDIATELY AFT.CR TMC 

pncA^cssv trajnInc pmcRAM ' . - 



V ♦ 



Same 



T.1TLE POSITION YOU WILL HOLD 

^ Same 



THE ABOVE-NAMED iNST ( TtfT f iON . I S □OTHFR CCPtCtFYT 

IB PUBLIC npRIVATE rj -'^^'^'' - '^-YEAR 



}h IF Ac'c^^.Tir f Qtj THC p ^Dc>.^A^^, or ^ you plan to work for a de gree? Dyes G0 no 



IS COLLeIcJS and UNI vEKE ?T yr»lJ H-AVE ATTENDED 


> • • 


* ' . , NAMC OP INSTITUTION 


DEGREE 
AWARDED 


^ MAJOR * 


MINOR- 






Univi^ of Penna^ 




Engineer 




i946 




T0mpl0» Mnlversi fry" 


B.Bd 


i Science 




19S0 


. 1952 


Tern pj'e University 


M.Ed 


Sec. ' 
Ed. 


Science 


1952 


1957 



H SV^1HAgy^D VOUR^iARS 'Ot cmwtV^ IN T£ACH<Nj&> Ct'^HMlOUKL ^^M'JNtSTftfcHOH Of^ .QTHEfi KtLATlI; WORK 



Stn^FCTi OR /isSlCNfCNTS 


/ 

LEV~EL 


YEARS OF |[ ^ 
EKPCRIENCeI SUBJECT or ASSIGNMENTS 


LEVFL 


YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 




HS 


3 ' 


^ Physics 4 


rr.CoJi . 






MS 




^ ^ 

Geology < 


• 

Ir .Coll .* 


• 

2 \ 


■ rPhjf;^ica , ' 


HS^ 




\ath ' « 




1 ' 




HS 




''^^ 

PhyjficjK^ S&ience < 




2 

ri ;i 1 ^^^^^ 
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OF WOftlJUpAD,,^' 



1- 



^7 tr-iKLurntNT ,MH:uH(^--LIST YOUR PtACES OF ewpLOYMGNT IN TEACHINt;, RDUCAT I0^3AL /»DM!NlJTr<iq;ijm OR OTHCH PEiATfr ^•■a»>K 
' OURtfM -^liE. LAST 5' YCA^^S» {STAh^T Wt.TH YOUR PWE^IiNT OR LAST POSITION AND WORK BA.rt^/) 



MA ME A*JO ADDRESS OF CMPLOYFR 



NATURE yom DUTIES 



1969 - 
Ptfisent 



Cumberland County* College 
VlneJand . New Jerseu 



Assistant . Professor 



1967 
1969 



^opds town High School 
Woods town , N\ J, 



Siimmers 
1964-1971 



Science Teacher 
Department Cha irman 



South 
MiUQS 



Dakota 



School of 



NSF^. Insti tvte Ins tructor 



S, D. 



l^tST^<^JY AOpiTIONALyCTeWIFICA.NT PROFFSSfONAL OR ACAPITMIC EXPERIENCES YOU HAVE HAD .THAT REL*Tt TO THIS TRAlNfNG 
PROGR^rV'^NiL^'.'Df.^STlTLiTES, WORKSHOPS, SEMI NARS, "CONFERENCES i ETC. i- - - 



/<AVJRE OF PROGRAM 



(1) PSSp Physips' Project 
One of first public: school ^ 
teachers to use the mater ial 
in !^ew Jersey. 

(2) Tauyht PSS/C Program in; - 
NSF Instituted ^t Univ. of 
Colorado (3 yjts.) a'nd South, 
Dakota School! of Mines and 
Technology (7 yrs.) 



SPONSORING INSTITUTION ( Oh AUtNCY). 



N.S.F. Institute 



N.S.F,_ 



OATC 



1958 



19'60 to 
1971 



5 9' GIVE NAME, .ACO^ESS, AND TITLE OF YOUR I MM£Q I ATE SUPERV I SOR, DEPARTMENT CHA t RMASt , . D£»ri OR bTHEP OFFICIAL 



NXME 



TITLE 



Dean of Ins t jrj^'t^'jg^ri^-^^- 




ADDRESS 

^Cumberland CouMty College^ 
P, 0\ Box it 517 \ ^ ^ 
Vineland , New Jersey- 0B360 



20 I PLAN TO. APPLY THE BENEFIT^ 
EDUCATION AS FOLLOWS: . % 



S PROGRAM TO MY LONG-RANGE PROFESSIONAL CAREER PLANS Iti HjCHEF^ 



We are beginning to^^^l^^ our . educational j 

programs . • I/have been assigned to J:eacrh tf^ General Chemistry classes 
j^^nd will be able to make immediate a pplic^a^^ , "^r 

this work . Then , xhe experience gaihe^^^^ ]to my 

in Geology that I introduced two years agd as a' new ipt^fbri 



school , 



V.:-] 




21 M)LX Liyi IN THE l^&l r TUT I ON * S HOUSING FACtlUj '^S !F AVAILABLE: 6? VgS C NQ [^TM^MY SPOUSE; TjfyES cCTnO 

' .Arto cHuaRgHt Dyes , no ( )f cHaOREw ^will AcooryAwY you complete the FOLLowim)'" ^ - 



,^ : NAME OF CHILD*. 


Ajse 


SEX 


. H ^ HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS YOM ■ PREFER ' \ ■ 

• We would be brixiging a silf^conta'in^d 
txavel- trailer "that could heua^d for 
living ^If necessary . . 

' : ■. .. . ^ y< ■■■ : ■ ., 1 V ■ • 






,* 


• _ ■ ■ . , , rf.. 
































( 
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EXHIBIT IB 



s 

Part I; 



Sumnrarv of PartiApanjb Demographic in fon^at ion 



Line 6: Sex 

Male'- . 
Female 

Line 7: Marital Status 

Mairried' . ■ ■ ' 

SingLe ' 
-NI^I (No Response) 



No. (59) 
28 



48 
LO 
1 



1. 



52 
48 



81 
17 
2 



Line II; I Ank NowiC'-'-t--)/ An Institution of HifiHer Education 



Serving Itr r, , / 
Preparing To Serve/ In . . 

/ NR . / ■ i . ^ 

Line I2b; Title <)f Present Position ' 
Instructor 
Associate P-rofessor 
. Assistant Professor \i> 
Other ' ' 

\ ' : 

Line I2c; The Above Named Institution Is 
i) 'Public \ ^""^^ 

Pj;ivate" ' - 

' - 1 

^ ii) 2 Year. ^ . 

* 4 Year 

WR. ■ ^ ■ ' . 

" Line 14; Do You Plan to Work For A Degree 
Yes , * 

■NR 



0 
1 



'38 ~ 
10 
9 

2. 



45 
4 

10 ' 

54 
0 

■5 



14 
44. 
1 



Li.ne 15; Htshest Decree' Currently Attained 

( Gollep-.es apd "Universities Ydu Have Attended) 
- PhD/KdD ^ ' . "~ ^5 

MA/HS , 49 

BA/Hi ^5 
NR ' . - ^ " . V % 



f ^ine 1 6/ 1 7"' E xperience In Teacbinft/ Employment RecbTd 
^e^ ^"i7'' car Service | 0-2 . 3-5 ' 6-9 10+^ 



Coimn'jniLy Jr. College 



Jr. /Sr. High School 11 



Other 



11 
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(y/ of -respondents shown for each cell) 



4 
6 
0 



98 
0 
1 



64 
17 
16 
3 



76 
7 

• 17 

92 
0 

.8 



24 
75 
1 



I 
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PART II: SUmARY OF OVERALL EVALUATION OF INdriTUT£ 



Source 

At the c3.osirLg general . Session of the ins^j-tute oV\ Friday ' 
moming "August 17, each participant was asked, u., complete- a 
standard EP DA comprehensive evaluation form. 

Reference "Participant Information and Evaluation (Insti*^. 
titupes, Short-T'erm Training Programs^ and Special Projects Under 
*Part c. of the Education Professions Development Act)*'/ U.S. Dept 
of H.*.W;./O.E. , Form No. 51-R0847. 

Exhibit^ I lA attached represents the evaluation port ion of", 
'''that form, "Section B: <^ Evaluation of Training Program (pages 3,4)»*' 



Summary of Data * ; 

See Exhibit IIB for objective data from lines 18t23, 

See Exhibit IIC for a spmmary of the commentrs pt'ovided by the ' 
p&rti^cipants under lines 24-26«^ In presenting this summary, part- 
"icipant comments have been interpreted, edited^ and thereby grouped 
and tallied. Comments specific- to individual sess ions have been 
omittfed and left to the various session eval^jations . Other comments 
b.elieved superflous and/or otherwise non -•contributory to the eval- 
uation have also been edited out. S - 

For further information and fietail, refer to the complete file; 
of overall evaluations as returned to Dr, Hunter. ' ' % . 



Evaluator Comments . * ^ 

'The various ' issues and points raised in the above , reflect 
all of the significant reactions received tfiroughoup the institute 
by the evaluator in informal discussion with many of the institute, 
participrants. . ' / ^ ^ ' r-^- 




EXI-^IBIT IIA .. ■ 
Part. II.; SujTWtary of ' Overa ll EvaL uatlQn of Xhsnttute 
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16. SAT C The CsePiALL QU A 1. 1 T Y O P <T H C TflAJNJNC PROORAn^ 
''^ l*i At* CiUTST ^ nJDlNC <^ FfOO« AM 

' 2' L.., . • ^ ^ G O ^ a . * ■. 

AOeOU^ TP 



SECTION P/.'EVALUATiOS OF THAIKI^VG f> \-10<jP^ Al^M, 



19, NOV/ UfKf^UL vsUL TKC T /GAINING RECCIVED' IN THjS PROGRAW,^ 

et TO YOU U. VQUfV P«oV tSStON/vL WOftK^ i 

i : < r'"^ V t F Y^. U 5> t F u L I 

^ » i f ^ ^ ^^ C. a J /. i. l 'J s £. i^u t j 



.70, IK OiC- " f.^V\»-(C A't- K' OF FCCU5 1H T^^C T H AIH iK'tTPRpG R AM. 
y,/.'jOi- w^^- if/- R Y \>L i;? TO YOU \'; \OVH P RO t. i O f i A L 



■I if c.-.-i 



/ 



. ATTtTjjCe CJIANOn (Sot iaJ ^»n*ftivity, phnatophy, 
rtc.) 



• rttO'f- rt(* Cti% .-ly fi7h 0'/ir.fKj 



21. THE LCVL'L OF THE: "7»RA»K^l^G PROG^At^ IN TCHfj-S OF HACK' 
t • I {^"^ «/ A s o V ( n Y H I- A o y 

.r._ Its 1 h G R T li D v/1 T H M Y' « h V I OUii B A C K G R CKJN O AND 



22. R/sTt: THLi FOLLOVi/lNG) 

c'hA«AGTt«f5Tiri Of THE . 
TKAINU^C P«OGHAM>BY gSINC 
T Ht: r CL LOWING HiriNC SCALE 



3 ■ • Good 



(Pincv liuiubnt \ii,t^ich best llts ycMjr /• tpon ^ o ««c/i r c 
i ^ I QUALITY .dF_-CdlJxiUi;aJt^UW • . ■ * ' , 



ADMIM ST R A 1 I VL 'A R R AN or T S - QUA L.I T \ 



/iOMiN'iiT -il V II A RH AN C tt/ L»J T S— £ F F t" C V i>| t^L 35 

' O'- fcniiuuLt OF AC T I vn I a 



tct 

(KJ 

ID : 

IMI 



IN) 



lOJ 



,6u:ALitY OF FULL- TIME Tt-ACMINO- STA^f » 

^Quality- OP part-ti^/g tl aching STArr. 

.OUALITY OF CONSULTANTS \ 

^u^eruLNLSS OF lauoa'atorit sttstoNS (»r<.j»^.//v ../>/•; 

^QUALITY OF ^rVSTf^UC . O^^AL ^AC(L»T/-£$ ^ 
. L(V;WO-DiN<N0 FACH..|Tji:'5 " " .. 

. f3APPOPtT AMONCi P A « T; J P A T 5 . ^ " ' , 

. ADI^INISTRATION-FACVJjLtY' r'AHTlClPANT RA^»PONT 
C>?tTERlA fOH StLECT^OrJ or PARTICIPANTS 

00 VISION FOR 'FOL. LOWUP ON J» A R T I t P f » A l.S ^ 
AF.(.k.K COMh'LLIiON Of- \ KkINInO f^»<OGH*-*i 



73. THE LENGTH OF THf, P^OCRAM V^AS 
(IJ CD TOO. LONG 



131 r 



I AViOUT THF: l^l&HT LtNOTH 



•2 fl. 0>!>CU SS YQuy;. fni-r.Cl PyiONS OP T H C M A JO^-ST NC^TH S AUD^ V.'C a K H G G S O'-" THE TflAIN^KG PROGK.\{.i 



ILR-8 



2U lOfNTlFY S«»eCirJC CHANGES YO'.' **OULO LIKP TO Sfi I: IK THE PWOORAM WtRE TO CONTINUE 




\ 



i*. tN TMC S»»ACe ^TLOW, STATE BPIFFlY YOUR CARF^Kn- PLANS INHIGHER KOUCATION. INDICATE ANY RRCeNT /maNOI S IN I Hi 
PLANS, ir TMJS pROGRi,M ENMANCEO YOUR CAREEf* DEVCUOPMF.NT SUPFjCtENTLY TO JUSTIFY THE TIME ThVt YOUOr vOTt O 

TO it; explain how. * • * 7 



\ 
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, EXHIBIT Ita 

■ » 

Part II: Summary of Overall Evaluation of Institute--Ob iect ive 



<46yForms Returned from 59 Participants) 



Line lb: 

3) 
4) 
5) 



Line 19: 

rr 

2) 
3) 
4) 



I 



/ 

2) 
3.) 



Overall Quality 
Outstaxrding 
Very Good 

Good ^ ' 

Adequate 

P'oor^ 

Average Rating = 1.45/5.00 



How Useful In Work 
Very Useful 
Falirly Useful 
I ot At All Useful^ ^ 
Ooii» C Know • ^ ^ 
Averaj^.e Rating « 1.11/5.00j 



Lgyol of Training 



Ov'f*r My Head 

Intorrared With Background/Experience 
Int orxirir ion Already f»3\ilier 
liR(N'o Response) I 
Average Rating. = "2.02/3.00 - 

I 

Line 23: tength of Program 
. 1) Too^ Long _ 

2) Too' Shor^t . . 

3) About Ri^,hC Length ^' 
Avera^^e Rating ^ 2.60/3.00 / ^ 



No. (46) 



26 
20 



57 
4 3 



41 


' 89 


5 


11 


0 


0 


44 


98 


1 


1 


5 


11 


7 ^ 


.'. 15 


30 , 


65 


4 


9 



Line 20: Area Focus of Priiiiarv ^Value 

instructions = Rank A-B-C-D in l-(Most Vailu^) -2-3-4 Order- 



ly 



Areia of Focus/Rank 
A) Conrf^nt 
3) Attir.ude Ghan'^e 
G ) Me t hod o lo^y 
D) Gooiniunicat ion 

iif of responses shown foc^ each cell) 



1 


li 


•3 


4 


l6 




» y 


7" 


7 


3 i 


10 


•9 


22 


11 


15 


2 


3 


10 


13 


7 



3 
5 
'0 
2 



Ave. Rank 
2.20 



iJ 



2.72. 

1.67 

2.73 
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I^ine 22: Ratine of Ipatitute Characteristics 

•Instructions: Rate each characteristic A-0 on a scale of 

1 Outstanding), 2 C Very Good ) , 3C0ood) , 
4( Adequate), 5(Poor) 



Character is tic/Rji ting 



U 1 






18 






14 


11 


5 


' 21 


19 


2 


14 


19 


9 




10 


1 


'I 


9 


2 


26 


16 


1 


15 


10 


3 


16 


14 


9 • 


19 


15 . 


3 


29 


12 


3 


28 


13 


1 


I 13 


i3 


7 


10 


20 





NA 



J 

' 1.70 
• 1.23 

l! 2.0G 

;i 1.50 

;1 1,80 

1.-35 
1.69 
2.00 

1,77 
1.49 
\,5Q 

1.91 
2.50 



A) ^ of ^Gurriculuiii 
3) Q of Internship Experience 
,C) Q of ^eamin?'. Atmosphere 

D) i2f ffectiveress of Schedule 

E) Q of Full Time Staff 
i of Part Xi^ie Staff 



F) 

G) 
H) 
I) 



Q of Consultants 
Usefulness of Lab Sessions 
Q of Instruc. Facilities 



J) Living-Dining Facilities 
» K) Rapport Among Partic, 
J L) Adm, -Fac. -Part. Rapport 

M), Criteria for Part. Seleci 
N) 'Provision for Followup 
O) Other" - 



1 

1 

1 
1 

1 



2 
2 
1 



1 
1 



1 
I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1 



I 

lU 



13 
13 



I 

6 

3 
2 
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^ EX^AlT lie 

Part II: ^Summary of Overall Evaluation of Institute Comments 



Line 24 : Disc uss your percep ti on of the m ajor s trengt hg y id ^ 
weaknes ses of the pr ograms • 

Strengths 

Quality of consultants — , \ 

Expertise as to content and rAethodologipr 

InteractiQn with participants\ on group and individual basis 
Effective one-to-one cdntact f^r learning and unit develop- 
ment \ 

Quality of overall institute 

Sharing of ideas and materials \ with consultants and with 

other participants ^ 1 

Exposure to varied approachpp; no individualization > 
Combination of group and individuad work--direct parti*^ 

clpat ion ' • \^ \ - " ' - 

Development of own mater ial si With guidance 
practical application of concepris 
Projected followup j^f it develops 

Leadership and facilities] 

. Director and Assistant Director leadership and assistance 
Location and facilities 

Social activities planned ar^d informal 

/ 

Weaknesses \ 
Coinimuiicatlon and confusion prior to emd at start of institute 
concerning overall purpose and" objectives , intended emphasis 
« and activities, logistics and mechanics. 

Too short a time for further design and iinplementat ion before 
start of fall term. 

Lack of adequate emphasis on working with minority and dis- 
advantaged student^ 

Morning, sessions not always relevant; some overemphasis on 
aSiTiir ir,tration# 

Poor AV mechanically and techniques of utilization. 
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Line 25: Identify specific changes you would Hike to see if the 
- ^ pgQftram were to continue ,. ^ ^ 

More and better information i^rior to jinstrtute what willbe done 
and what will be pxpected of participants, 

; . ' * ^ • ; ' 

More on working with minority, underachievers^ and other disadvan- 
taged . students . 

Followrup: -in-s titute next sur. .ner |:o compare progress and extend 
learning to phase two--also followujp as' Already projected, 

» y. \ ■ , . ' . ^ ^ ' ^• • 

Field trip, to innovative community college ^now using ^soprtis tica'tjed 
metho^Iogy,^ materials,* media in individualized instruction, 
' ■ ■ , ■ . ■ \ ■ ■ * . ' ■ ^- ■ ' • • 

His eel iane^gjisk other — - \ 

Sesiiorii^|pn media development and use ^ • . 

" ~ Sessionslqn human, development aspects -of individualization 
.Setter selectivity of p^articipants as to positive attitude^; 
Another wee|k at least * \ ^ 
\ " ' i . ' . , } '. 

■■ . V .M ■ ■ ■' ■ 

I ^me 2u; Brie^flv state your career plans, if this pro)^r.am jusiti^ 

J : fied your time ^inp^ut in that re^rd^ explain' * how. 
Remain an i^struStor and develop/ implement more effect:^.ve programs ; 
of indivJ:duali2sa-|:ion in my emphasis areas* \ - . 

Administratively y^oster development of wider range of courses alon^ 
the self-paced, viijvdividualized format, . * 



Useful as input 




anned advanced degree work. 



Generally opened up new avenues to meaningful* ins truct ion and 
showed feasibility \of individual irzaticin for essentially any ' 
.content area and for .variety of student capabilities and interests. 



' 4 
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PARI III:^- SUMI^ARY OF EVALUATION OF MORNING GENERAL SESSIONS 



Source * 

.Following each of the eight morning general top-ic ses'sions^ 
each participant was asked to complete a session evaluation instr 
Ui-nent. .These inst'ruments were distributed^daily , to.be collected 
the following day or later in the institute. 

Reference atc,ached Exhibit IIIA "Conference Evaluatiom ^Re- 
port — Form A: Daily Morning Sessions," 



Sucnmarv of Data 

S^e Exhibit IIIB for obj^ettive data for each instruijient 
section 1, II relative to each session. 

^See Exhibit IIIC for a summary of t^e comments provided by 
the participants for each instrument section I,' II, III relative 
to each session* 

' ■ • • • 

For further infdrmation arid detail, refer to the complete- 
files of evaluations f or .feach session, as r^sturned to Dr. Hunter, 

Evaluator Comments / | " ^ 

rho various commentis presented in the summaries reflect all 
of the significant reactions recei|^red throughout the institutfe by 
the evaluator in informitl discussion with* many of the inistitute 
participants.^ < 
« 

Note that the actual schedule of speakers does not coincide 
completiDly with the listing on page A-2 of^E^rtiibit IIIA. This 
due to several schedule changes , which became necessary after the 
forms were. printed.. The session identif ioat ion as listed in 
Exhibits III B,G ace correct. 
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/ .' • "... ^E^HIBIT IIIA . . . 

P^^rt III: — Smnmarv of Evaluati on of Mr^ mi ng G^nercil -S^ ^s 
, GONFr:R:u;Cfr. ruVALUATI J[: R SPORT 



\ 



FORM Daily Morning fopdc Sessions 



I . G£Ni^RAL''h,VAL\JAh0l/ OF Si^:-. S I ON 
Racing Scale: 



J 4 



1 = Not At All / Uefinitel)' Hot 
" 2 = Occasionally / hot Ve^)- 
3 '= Usually / Aove or Less" 
' t\ vS'ften / (Pretty i^uch 

5 = Always / Definitely Yea 



a. 



Wei?e the objectives of the session 
made clear to you? ^ 

Did the content of. the session 
;^neet the session objectives as . 
you imder stood them? . 



c. --Were the materials'^ used and 

provided to you up-to-date,, 
pertinent,* and applicable? , 

d. '' ,Was th^\ session worthwhile to 

you for your needs with riespect 
to cijrricUtlUiTi design? " 



Did the session meet your 
•overall expectations? ' 



Did the content of this ■'feession 
fit. well with your joveral'l view 
of the tdtal cbnf eirWrvce? 



2 
2 



3 4 5; 
3 4 5 



1 .2.34.5 



1 2^. 3 ^+ '5- 



2 



g. Comments about the session content: 



3 4 5 . 



y 4 
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11. GENERAL EVALUATION OF COllSULfANr 

Rating Scale: . 1 =s Not At All / Def jj^itely Not 

2 = Occasionally / Not Very 

3 « Usually / More or Less 

4 a Often / Pretty Much 

5 « Always / Definitely Yes 

The Consultant 

a* Was very knowledgeable and well 12 3 4 5 

prepared for the topic. ^ 

Expressed principles^ ~ concepts , " 12 3 4 5 

ideas, clearly and understandably. 

c. Presented :the jiat^^rial in a well 1 2 3 4 5 

organized manner. 

d» Presented the material in an ^ 12 3 4 5 

interesting fashion. 

e. \ Invited questions, coawnents, 1 2 3 4 5 

discussion of the material 
and of his ideas. (> 

f. Discussed points of view other than 1 2 3 4 5 
his own. 

g. Connments about the consultant's presentation: 



SESSION IDaviriFlGAflON 
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lues. 


8/7 




8/8 


fhur. 


8/9 


Fri. 


8/iO 


M OTt » 


8/13 


rues. 


8/14 


Wefi . 


8/15 


rhur. 


8/16 



Mastery Learning ' Dc« -Hunter 

Behavorial QSjectives Dr. Washbutm 

Criterion K/^ference Evaluation Dr. Washbiirn 

Alternate I^^eaming Procedures Dr. Kiinter 

Measuring /Lf f ec tiveruiss Dr. Roiriine 

Dissemination of Systems Dr. lirtach 

Consortia and Exchange Dr. Howe 

Resource Allocation Dr. SHay 



/ 
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IIL:.: S''rR£NGrHS AIsU 'WEAKI>! ESSES Qg^ THS SESSigst 
7 Via >*CRiriCAL INGIpg. fd"- ANALYSIS ^ 

Please identify no more than two (2> each posinlvr^ (y) and 
r.^gative *'critical incidents*' which you believe slgnlf leant Ly 

added to (+ ^ or detracted from (-> the value of thisS session f or • 
you and for your overall benefit from the session and the * 
conference, - 

a« What was the incident^ situation^ occurance, etc.? 

b. Why do you feel it was particularly ( + ) or (-)?^ 

c. Were there any specif ic. and/ or unusual conditions which 
may have led to this incident? 

dm What would you suggest doing about it in a future 

session of this type e.g* how could it be capitalized 
on if (+), or how could it be avoided if {-)? 



#2 (+) 



#i (-) 



























* V ■ 


1 ■ * 
I 






* •^^ 




IP— - y • - 














* V 


r 





. Wo Of ReruRNJs 

. .. _ - . . ._ . _ ■' . '' 



Hip 



1 



^ 7 



. 'HI CQNiVi'.TftNfT ';^^ft'.tfQT;t 

;:f 4-.. fij^iPiTv. 9^ 



4- -S- 




!' .* . No, Of , ReTiviyj^ I 



i i.SI 
_| lOT - 



. 3 -tea. ' 



— c - 

































. r - . • 


4.5S" 





is 



33. 



3.5^ 



3-/ 



1 

1 

i- 



T" 



•i.,_?,<e -.L^^.C ■ 

i.^'t - JLT; I " 



T T 



I 



7 



^■hV. i H.TC 

] -'h. n 
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Part III: Sum.Tiary of ^^vaL\lation of Mornin^^ General .Seys i.ons\ - - Coniir.<^nt:s. 
Reference 

I-g General Evaluatiop. of iiession -r Comments Abcfut tlie Session 
Content 

li-g General Evaluation of Consultant Coininencs About the 
consultant 's Pxf-'sen tat i'on ^ - 
III Strengths and V/^aaknesses of the Session via '^Critical 
Incidents" Analysis - , 

Hunter — 8/7 Mastery Learning; Concepts ^ 
I-jg; Content , 

Generally a goocl session on a. valuable topic. In view of ^ 
prior . knowledge and available handout^ perhaps too much Or 
summary and not enough f'ddecj depth and applicability. 

. # Slide information a useful supplement, but needed more". 
. explanation and perhaps handouts. - r 

^ DifecussAon .useful but much too limited for sijch*'^ primary 
topic. 

Il^g Consultant • ' ' i 

* Personable, organized, kndwledgeable, low-key* but eff^tive,^ 

Good us^ of visuals, inspijre of AV problems. 

' Most coiments revolved around*Siscussion noj: nearly 

s enough, lack of focal issues, limited res^pQnse -to- questions. 

' III Positive Incidents " - • ' 

Rtojected^^m^terials to augment bas;ic. jcopic. ' • % 

Po'iats made about applicability of concept to varied student ' 
.capabilities and expet:tanJ^.es. ' - ^ 

Basic topic as general iRtnoiUctton to institute efforts. 

Aspect of challenge for teachers to apply the concept. 

IJl Negative Incidents " . \ ^ 

AV equipment mechanical and . sequencir;^. v' * 

' . • • f ■ . > ' ^ 

General initial confutfion still extant concerning ifistitute 
p/irpo^e, direction,^ structure. ^ 

Too much* a summary ;^ not enougihr-^xplanation and in-depth umpli-. 
. f icati^. 5 • i . - .-^ 
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Wast^urn — 8/8>g^ Behavorial Ohiectives/A New Look 
I-g Content 

Generally mixed reactions, almost to extremes. A^verage 
seemed to be of potential value but not realized duetto 
problems with lack of time to implement and with group 
dynamics , * 

Confusion among session purpose and objectives, presentation 
and group involvement techniqtfe, relation to ovjeraU institute. 

ir-R Consultant • ~ ^ 

Too negative factor oriented. 

•* ■ * - * 

^ lot -of good ideas, but had trouble getting this se^ssion 
across and going.* ^ ^ 

111 Positive Incidents " ^ { .^^^ ^ 

Triad gf oup technique and activity in spite o^ the problems 

with it,\ 

Focus on self, analysis and need' to considprf relationship of 
self to group. • ^ 

' Challenge of- putting learning ^theory in^Q real -practice, ^ 

.Iir N^^atilve ^^idents 
* Lack of adequate ob ject i,ve , direction, time. 

Obvious ■ disinterest and negativism of* som^parcicipants 
didn't give the session a chance. 

Discontinuity of large to small group shifts, with resulting 
noise and confusion. <j ^.• 

>, ^ • ■ • • . / 

Hunter 8/9' ALternative Learning; Activities 

I-rV Content' - ' ^ 

Interesting, inf oirm^trive, pertinent, useful- ' ^ 

Go<5d basic content but could have' used greater depth. 
<■ . Dis^^us'sion use;ful, but again too limited." 

Siources valuable, btat nee.d identification for future reference 



IL-R Consultant: \ 
Good Sp.gain', but needs to speakVmote forceful Lv, 

Heavy on slide' lect^ire, and light on , discussion involvements 

• Good participant rapport^^ when . he ^.akes time td use it. ^ 

• . Ill Positive .Incidents 

Content and use pf vis&als.. ^ . 

, ' Sharing o'f personal philos^ophy an^d^'pract ical ^experiences. 

• ^ ^Efficient 'u^e of otherifise too , little di'Scussion time, 

N e^a t i^ve In c i den t.s ^' 
Too fast to t?ike ^adequate notes*- 

/ •• * ■ . ' 

Generally too superficial. ^ . 

' ■ \ y ^ ' ^' ' ' V ■ 

yjkshburn — \ Cg^iterion. feferencjed Evaluation 

I-^ ConX'ent 

.* V/idely varied reaction's, and again almost^ to e/f^^remes as 
/ ' y for ''^/8 ^!ession.Sp 

IX^R Cor^^ultant '" • ' ^ \ . ' 

Part ici{3ants seem either • turned, on oI^ t^urned off by Dr • ''v^/as^hburn 

and her^techn\iques (methodology , personalities , rejceptiyity? ) 

jr /' ., . ■ - - . — -■: ■ , ; J-"""" ' . 

Almost ^ repe'^t of. comments from 8/8. ' ' 

^ ^ llX^ /Positive In ci d en t s * "~\\ ^*• . . , ,^ 

Involvement difficult tb_cope with but effective^-' / 



Dire'ct • involvement with criterion ob je-ctives^' 

■ , . HI Negative Incidents ^ ' \ * 

^ No clear cut, meanin^^fuil neg'^ati.ve commjents. • . . ' 

. ■ ' ^ ' ■ . ■'■ ■■ ' . J) 

Kepner 8/f3^ 'Biss-emination of In$ truet ional Systems 
- -• I-g^ Gontf^nt . " . . \ ~ [ 

' Apparent g*pod poten13^iai, but session see^ned more^-^deyoted to 
r^he organization than the educational concepts; • 

Perhaps of more v^lue to, ^ome part icipantsY ' less to others^ 
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II-K Consultant 

Generally interesting, but neyer , really hit home, 

Too oriented "i/hat of the subject content and its 

value to instruct-ion. . ^ 

III Positive Incidents ^ 

A new possible source for innovative educational techniques 
and assistance* 

Interesting change -o^-f)ace, 

III Nepatrive Incideni 

Pacing was distracting, 'and perhaps too casual and off-hand 
in approach. 

Commercial emphasis misplaced, 

Romine 8/14 --Measuring Effectiveness 

I-R Content * 
Generally the most valuable morning session so far -- 
interesting, stimulating, useful, relevant. 

Both a conceptN and a technique .for development and "imple- 
~, mentation. 

Il^j^ Consultant 
Exc^llentl 

Professional presentation --solid content, involving delivery, 
human /ia^proach, 

• ] • ' ■ - 

ILI Posi^'tive Ir^cldents 
The whole presentation! 

Poem added human dimension and. teacher challenge* 
Hanifeuts. ' /I 

III Negative Incidents 

Statistical information not clearly ' explained. \ 

Lack of time to review materials and discuss them ari^ presentation. 

\ 



\ 
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* ■ . 

Hove 8/15 - - Consortia and Exchange. 

I- 'R Content . " ^ ' 

Generally interesting enough, but not directly pertinent Co I . 
■focus of institute^ ■ ^ ' - 

Worthwhile ^overage of natur.e of consortia and in^vol vement 
in fostering new approaches to educat ipn« 

II- g Consultan t ^ 

Mixed reactions to consultant as to content. 

Reading of material detracted and perhaps countered^ 
most .potent ial value^ 



111 Positive Incidents 

Slide presentation 1 interesting. 

" ■ J- ' e 

Concept of League and its activities » ^ 

111 Negative Incidents ■ . 

'Reading . of ■ material, ^' 

AV equipment problems. ' ^ 



^parent canned presentatipk and League . commercial. 

- ' ' 

Shay 8/16 Resource AlXocation ^ ' ' 

^ l-R Content . : ■ ^ 

Interesting, informative/ current, vital , challenging. 

■ - Useful adjunct in considering how, tb approaqh Che needs for 
inn o^at'ive-' programs . ^ 1 / 

ll-R Consultant = 

Prof ess^ionai presentation of uncomfortable topic for most 
teachers . ! \ 

Dealt, clearly and concisely ' WiHr~t:he~key-'i^^^ V 

1^11 Ppsitive Incidents i ' ' , . 

Relevant materials and^_^jasage of theral 

Practical aspects and interpretations emphasized.y^^^^^ 

I!^X Negative Incidents * - ^ I 

Once again, too lityle discussion time-. * 

Left feeling of f utilit>^ -r--- what can those at teacher 'level 



do fto " i^nf luence and implement. 

■! ■'' ' -• ' ' ' ■ .../.. 
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PART IV: SUMMARY OF EVALUATIOrN OF PRIMARY WORKS,.HOP SESSIONS 



Source 

At the end of each week's workshop sessions (Ifriday 8/10 and 
fhurbday a/1 6}, each participant in each of the five ar^a workshop 
groups was asked to complete a group/session evaluation instrument 
covering the week's activities. ^ 

Reference attached Exhibit IM A "Conference Evaluation Re-- 
port Form B: Weekly Evaluation of Daily Morring/Af tomoon 
Workshop Sessions. " 



Summary of Data * • ^ ' 

See Exhibit* IV B for pbjective data for each instrument 
section 1,, II, ill •relative to ea^h group and for each week. 



See Kxhibit IVC for a summary. of the comments provided by 
the participant"^ for each instrument section I, II, III, IV 

group 



relative to each 



and ' f or each week. 



for further information and detai 
worksheet s^as returned to Dr. Hunter, 
actual evaluation forms for each group 
pective grcyjp consultants. 



1, refer to th^ evaluator 
The completed sets of 
were sent the the res- 



Eval aator Comir.en ts 

The various comments presented ^in 
of the significant reactions received 
the evaluator in informal discu'fesion w 
vg[jart icipants . / " 



the summaries reflect all 
throughout the institute by 
ith many of the institute 



Fu£^ 



l^r ^ .r^jspmee-^ c dmmen t s pert i^?en t 
lividual con^aiLtants , but 
.uation instrument ^ See. P 
here as applicable. . I '^—-^ \ 



y^rou[!}S and ilfm: 
instituq^ ^vali 



to particular area workshop 

presented in the over All 
art tl), have been reflected 



/ 
/ 
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M \ EXHIBIT IVA 

PART IV: SUMMfe OF EVALUATION OF PRIMARY WORKSHOP SESSIONS 



eONFERENCE EVALUATIOf; REPORT 



o - 

FORM B; Weekly- iivaLuation of Daily Morning/Afternoon Workshop Sessions 



1. QENERAL EVALUATION OF SESSION 

* Rating Scale, 1 = Not At All / Definitely Not 

. 2 = Occasionally / Not Very 
3 = Usually / More or) Loss 
. (\ ^ Often Pretty -Mtich ' ' . 

5 = Always / Definitely Yes 

a» Were the objectives o^f the session 1 2 3 4 5 

made clear to you? ' • 

\>. Did the content of the session meet I 2v<.. 3-'\4 _._5 

the session objectives as you under;- / ^ 

stood them?, . ^" . 

f c. ;Were the materials used and provided 1 2 3 4 5 
to you up-to-date, pertinent, and; 

applicable? ^ ' 

/ vVas the session worthwhile to y 

4 '1 2 3 4 '5 
for your needs with respect to — - 
curricjalum design? . 



e. Did the session meet your overall , 1 .^.2 . 3 '4 j 
expectations? , * 

f. Did the content- of this session 1 2 3 4 5 
fit well with your overall view . ' . * ' 

,of the total c^onf erence? 



g» Comments about the session content: 
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Rating :ScaLe: 



1 = iNot At AIL / Definitely hot 

2 = Occasionally / r^ot Very 

3 = Usually / More or Less 

4 = Often / Pretty Much 

5 = Always / Definitely Yes 



The Consultant^ — 



a. 



c. 
d. 
e. 



f . 



Was very knowledgeable and well , 
prepared for the topic, 

n^xpressed principles, concepts, 
ideas, clearly and understandably. 

Presented the material in a well 
organized manner. 

Presented the material in an 
Interesting fashion , 

Invited qviestions, cominents, 
discus sioi of the material 
and of his ideas. 

Discussed points of yiew other than 
his own. ' 



Comments about the consultant's presenta 



2 
2 
2 
2 

1 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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4 
4 



5 



5 
5 



2 3 4 5 



Lon 



SESSION IDEI^ rii> ICAflON 

8/7-10 _^ vJeek 8/13-16 

Mrs* Dleudonne 
Dr* Heider 
Dr. Washburti 
Mrs. Funk 
::rs. Kepner 



Introductory Psychology 
Get^ieral .*ollege Chemistry 
h un d aiTi en t a 1 s o t a th ema t i c s 
Off ice Simul at ions 
CoiUinunication Skills 
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rOWARD BASIC Ca-^ F£RE^l g: OBJECriV ES • ■ \ 

Please indicate ^the eKtent to which you believe this activity 
wilt be of valua- to yo.u during the comijig school year in 
achieving the long term aspects of the overall conference 
•objectives in your curr i\pular^*^area^ 



Rating Scale: 



J 
J.. 



1 - N o t Very lielp f u 1 

2 = Somewhat, -Aeipftil 

3 ^ Heip.fur' ; . 

4 = Quit'e Helpful ^ 
5.^- iiy.t^ f-^]ely Helpful 



a*. Each participant will modify and/ or 
aiac^r instructional system for 
\rc at their col\ege^~ 

b. Each participant will develop an 
instrluctionak unit which may be 
used as a part of. the instructional 
system being modifiiec^ for use« 

>■> . ■ ' ' 

c* Each particii^ant will actually 

'implement the modified "in^ true tional 
system at their college and feedback 
informatiorf regarding* thp use and 
success of ; the system jimplemented to 
the institute directoi/,'' ^ 



1. 2 



2 3 4 5 



3 4^ 



d» . ' Comments 



IV STRENGTHS AND WEAK n. ESSES .OF THE SESSICT'^ 
Via '"CRITICAL INGIDSNTS" ANALYSIS. ' . , 

• Please identify no more than three (3) each positive (+) and 

negative (-) •'critical incidents" which„you bel ieve significantly 
addsd to C+) or detracted from (-) the value of this session 
for you and for your overall benefit /from the session and' the 
conference » * V 



...J " ' ' . Page 

In completing this section of the evaluation > please 
consider the. following ^ 

. a.^ What was the incicientj , situation , occura ce, etc.? 
b. Why do you feel it was particularly, .(-^jj or 

/C. Were there 'any specific and/ot unusual condit'ipns - 
/ which may have led to this incident? 



What would you suggest doing about '■;>^^ future 

sessiqn^ofv this/ type e.gl how cb\i'd' i'^r 

alized on M ( + or how could it be avoided if (-)? 
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EXHIBIT I've 



.Vc 



Part IV: Summary Of EvaLliatiofc of Primary Workshop 'Sesi^i'pns r Commencs 



<tfef erence / . V \. ♦ 

I- g /'General Evaluation of ^es^^ion ^o/nfnents About the 
i ' * Session Content * ' , 

General Evaluation of Consul t: can t: - '^''ry^n^s About the 
Consultant's Presen-tation ; . 

lVl--d ' Cohtr Ibuticjn of the ^Session ToWvUird* Basic Conference 
Objectives Gomiiients - /* . ^ "^z 

1/ S'trengths and Weaknesses of tii^^ Session- Via *'\rit:ical 
Incidents" Analysis ' .V ^ \ 

* * Note: Due to the"" genera ll'x similar t^rptnnren ts Sor th*e two weeks^ 
^se.s«ions, ^artcl because of, the r^'Lacively 'low nosponse 
* r^ate from morit group5i,.'^t:i^e summar-ies presenCf^d oelow 
, Represent a coml>inati'oh 'of^^'che comments . fr<iifl t^xe 
\ evaluation instruments submittedl forx the two wee'ks. 

v. . ' ' . 

Business Education ^-'•/^s, f^unk '" 

X>(:3 Content ^i.' - . ^ " ; * . /; 

rConcep.ts^ materij^als, ^Lmplemtentation were sound^ meaningful, 
adaptable^ ^ \. - / . 

Objectives, pAoces^' '*pr6cedures* clear and thorciugh*. - 

II- f^Consult^nt ^ '* • ^ - r: ' ' 
Knowledtgeablef^ personable, thorough, sharing and adaptive. 

Vpry^ell prepare'd'and solid implementation* ^ 



Cap«ible of merging^ concepts, tools ,jfe6^1e to form a most 
ef^f'ective education combination .Sk**.^ . 



Jll-d Obiec^jves * \ ^ - * , 

Def inite *plans to implement in approa<;rt and/or in part if 
not as chis pa^kage*per se son^e . this ^all kncl more 'exten- 
sively in futifre. * r 

Solid fulfillment of institute objectives and personal \ 
expectations. » ' ^ / " t 



IV" Positive Incidents . ' / / 

• ' Simulation model and materials per se^ 

* ^ Sharing of .problems and means of adapter l<^n. 
.ERIC Direct involvement in siflmlation activity^. * , 
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> Negative Incidents 
Individual and. gcpup,- problems*, though * handled well by 
consultant/ . -.1 

Checnistry Dr.' Heidec 



Org^izatiortj, materials, techniques sound and directly • 
-apoli-'table. ''. • ' • 

' Met C'l^urse related needs and provided direction for ajdaption. 



gpnsylt^t ^ ^ — . 

Would be difficult to- improve on consultant or approach- 

lll-'d Objectives * 

Can almost use as is for quick implementation. 

r . ^ ^^^^ j 

Provides model for adaption to other content enpharsTSN'and 
varied student types. ' * 

IV Positive Incidents ' • " 



'ERIC 



^''Materials and methodology per s*. 

Involvemenf^in developing 'our units with guidance. 

V • i ■ - 

■ * ' ' 

' IV Negative Incidents* ^ 
No significant negative comment s« • 



English — Mr> Keoner f 

I-g Content - ^ \ 

A lot of content tjdeas but needed better objeci^ives pnd 

. organization for this setting, , / . ^ 

Needed ntore concerning disadvant^iged students. 

A good start toward bo^ncept of individualization in a 
- difficult area. • , 

II«g Consultant 

Interesting, but point being made not always clear , \ 
Personality sometimes gets ' in the way of the presentation* 
Challenging and provocative, and still effective. 



Lll^-d. Ob jBctives ^ ' 
Fulfilled .institute purpose; . ^\ 

' ' ^ ^- . • • , . 

/Provided basis for adapt^-a^tion and* expansion ; more than a 
" canned package. . . ^ > ^ ' 

• * * . ' - . ' ' ■ . ; 

. ft ■ * ' • 

^ *M ■ ■ . . 

1 Po&^-^ive Incident s v, ' .. ■ ^ . ' ' 

Individual ^'k ess ions with c^nsul'£ant. ' • ' 

Handling of initial- group interaction problem turned it 
from neglativfe to positive eff^ct^^ ' ^ ^ . 

Mater ials„' for direct us^ and as base for further development. 
Negative Incidents --^ 

Initi^al groTiip conflict, wlt.h ^some carryover^/ , * . * ^ 

Indirectness of consul tan t. -vs maR-ing concise point'. ■ 



iMathematicG Washburn ^ . ' . 

I-R Content . ' ' ' ^ 

' Comprehensive and useful as . to mfiter iais and app^oacho 

Li'''^' Consultant/ ' v .. 

* Practices what she preaches^ atj&ut' individualization. ; 

■ Shows how t^jD adapt materials and approach^ ' 



Ill-d' Ob iect^'i'ves- ' ' ' 

. Fit weTl with overall institutft^ as "p'erceived. . 

Enabled positive Revision of own materials^. 

■' * • \ ■ • . ^ , 

IV Por.itive Incidents - *\ 

'. Developing own objectives (f^or ins tit-ute sessions, 

Consultant in'tr^^raction and a3sistance.v 



I V N e;:;a t i ve I nc ideh t s ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

Parricipants all heading different conteni: dire.c.tionsv and.i 
some with negative ^attitudes , toward institute* 
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PsycholoRV Dieudotlne - ' * ' \ * ' 

\ I-rg. Coneent > ^ . 

Generally ^ood, with primary benefit via the discussions." 

II-R Consultant - ' . * ' 

Effective presentation of materials. ^ . - ^' V 

Good handling ^f individual ,ef forts and groups interact]^.on 
'and discussion, ' ' ' ■ 



I3LId Ob-ject'ives . 

Good overall fit and value. 



IV Positive Incidents * ' . 

Media presentations'^as basis for discussion^ 

Work.ing on individualized units. * , 



i;V Ntf^g e^^lve Incidents '" 
A V ' br eakd own s . T"""^ I • 
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